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A DETECTIVE POLICE. 


BY B. 8. B. 


Sixce the organization of the City Government in San Francisco, 
it has been the practice for each Common Council, on assuming its 
seat, to pass an ordinance “ For the Reorganization of the Police.” 
In these changes, one may look in vain for any important improve- 
ment upon the inefficient plan originally adopted. The principal 
modifications have related rather to the manner of election and 
dismissal from office, than to the healthy organization‘of the Police 
Force, and seem to have been dictated by that peculiar bent of mind 
which is the politician’s, rather than in accordance with liberal views, 
and to subserve the best interests of our growing city. As a general 
thing, the selection of officers has been as good as could have been 
expected, where the fulfillment of political promises and the reward- 
ing of favorites, have been of paramount importance to the detention 
in power of experienced men. As a general thing, also, the officers 
have performed their duties with alacrity and courage ; but, at the 
same time, the number of evil doers has not been diminished, and the 
escapes from justice have been so numerous, as to impair, in a great 
uegree, the salutary influence of the laws as preventive measures. 

It is generally agreed by legal writers, that the object of criminal 
laws, is not so much the wreaking of vengeance for the offense, by 
the punishment of the criminal, as the deterring of others from com- 
mitting like offenses. And, it is further admitted, that the law of 
punishments, as a preventive, is efficient, not in proportion to the 
severity of the punishment, but rather in proportion to its certainty. 

To secure this certainty in the enforcement of the law, the most 
essential requisite, obviously, is the arrest of the offenders. This por- 
tion of the executive duty, is carried out by the Police ; and the plan 
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upon which all the Police Ordinances, hitherto passed, have under- 
taken to carry out their object is, by patrols of Watchmen. The 
hody of the Police have been divided into clans or squads, who have 
been assigned to respective beats; the duty of each being, to watch 
for offenders upon his beat, and to arrest them in the commission of 
their crime, or upon fresh pursuit. 

By the Ordinance of November 4th, 1852, the number of Policemen 
was fixed at thirty-two; and by the Ordinance of November 24th, 
1852, the number was increased to fifty, including the Marshal, Cap- 
tain of Police, Assistant Captain and the supernumeraries, who were 
allowed to replace any temporary vacancies in the force, arising from 
sickness or other causes. This allowed forty-seven privates, of whom 
a certain number are necessarily always in attendance at the Mar- 
shal’s Office, the Recorder’s Court and the Station House, for the 
service of process and the custody of prisoners ; and would leave not 
more than forty for the guard of the City, of whom, one-half only 
could be on duty at one time. So that, in reality, twenty men, merely, 
were provided, to guard the citizens of this great city from the depre- 
dations of the nests of criminals who infest it. 

Taking into consideration, the size of San Francisco, the extent 
of ground over which it is spread, the transient character of the in- 
habitants and their constant change of residence, the number of those 
who, already old in the practice of crime, have come here as to a new 
and untried field for their operations, it will be seen, at a glance, 
that such a force, however industrious and assiduous in discharge of its 
duties, cannot but be totally inadequate to the purpose contemplated. 
It can hardly be expected, that such a force would be sufficient to save 
the city from riots, assaults and other like offenses of a comparatively 
trivial character. An organized band of thieves can, with little diffi- 
culty, make themselves acquainted with every member of the Police, 
ascertain precisely those who are assigned to any particular beat, and 
by placing a proper watch upon the Policeman who is on duty on the 
beat where they wish to operate, can pursue their object without 
fear of interruption from that quarter. That such has been their 
course, is pretty evident from the impunity and boldness with which 
they have ransacked houses, night after night, without a single arrest. 
Under this plan, large portions of the city must necessarily be left 
entirely unprotected, and, as to the remainder, the guard amounts to 
almost nothing. It would require an increase of the Police Force to 
an extent which our Common Council could never be brought to sane- 
tion, to amount to anything like complete profection of our city, in 
accordance with this plan. It would, in fact, require the posting of a 
Policeman in front of almost every house ; and the survesdlance that 
would necessarily result over every citizen, over his most trivial actions, 
would be an annoyance, greater, even, than the evils from which he 
would be protected. Asa preventive of crime, therefore, a Protective 
Police for San Francisco cannot but be considered as impracticable. 
It will thus be seen, that the prevalence of crime and the impunity 
with which it is committed authorize no imputation upon the care and 
watchfulness of members of the Police, but are a necessary result of 
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the faults of the system. What then is to be done? In our opinion, 
the evils under which we suffer might be remedied or greatly amelio- 
rated by a different organization of the body, even without any in- 
crease of its numbers. 

Suppose that a criminal is detected by a Policeman in the commis- 
sion of a crime ; the officer cannot leave his beat to pursue him. His 
duty is to watch the beat intrusted to him. The criminal flees. The 
Policeman cannot desert his post, and the thief or burglar escapes. 
When the Policeman returns to the Station House, he makes his 
report ; but, then, pursuit is useless, because the scent is too cold. 
And if it were not, all the Policemen have their particular beats, 
and must attend to them; and there is no one to send in pursuit. 
Even if one of the few officers who are reserved for the service of 
process is detached for the pursuit, he can hardly be spared from his 
duties for a sufficient time to prosecute the search with any hopes of 
success. 

Of what particular use, then, is this Protective Police? With the 
exception of a limited preservation of the public peace and order, 
they appear to be comparatively useless. For the arrest of those 
organized bands of depredators, who are the most to be dreaded as 
the declared enemies of the social body, they possess so little power 
as to be almost inefficient, and exercise little or no influence in the 
prevention of crime. 

A Detective Police is, in our view, far more efficient. We would 
divide the Police into two bodies. The first, say one-half the number, 
should discharge the same duties which are now discharged by the 
whole body. They should watch over and preserve the peace of the 
city so far as they can, being assigned, as at present, to particular 
beats or districts, and being under the immediate command of the 
Captain of Police. The other body should be selected from the whole 
force of privates, and should be composed of those who are the most 
familiar with the habits and haunts of thieves, and who, by long ex- 
perience upon the Police, are most skillful in the detection of offenders. 
This body we would place under the immediate command of the Mar- 
shal; and their station, when not on particular duty, should be at the 
Marshal’s office. As they would be the more valuable portion of the 
Police Force, so should their salaries be higher. It should be the duty 
of each one of this class, to make himself familiar with those portions 
of the city which are resorted to by persons of low character,—to 
visit all suspected places, and acquaint himself with the persons and 
distinctive marks of those who habitually resort to those places; to 
inquire into the means of livelihood of such as should appear particu- 
larly suspicious ; to attend at the-criminal courts and the prisons, and 
mark those who were charged with the commission of felonies; and, 
in short, to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the persons, 
haunts and habits of all the disreputable or suspicious characters in- 
habiting the city or arriving here, and particularly of such as have 
once been convicted, 

It should be the duty of the Marshal to keep a book, in which he 
should record the particulars of every crime committed, with full 
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details of the time, place and manner of its commission, and any de- 
scription that could be obtained of the person suspected. When an 
offense is committed and reported to the Marshal, it should be his 
duty to send one or more of his “ Detectives” to the scene of the 
crime, to make an accurate examination of all the circumstances upon 
the spot, and to make thorough inquiry there of all information which 
could aid the pursuit and detection. Of all this a full and circum- 
stantial report should be made without delay to the Marshal. It 
should then be the duty of the Marshal to detail one or more of the 
Detectives to proceed with the information thus obtained, and to fol- 
low the scent or pursuit without any intermission, and not to leave the 
pursuit until either the clue is entirely lost, or the suspected party 
secured. For this purpose the Detective on this special duty should 
have power to follow the criminal to any place in or out of the city, 
and his expenses on such pursuit, being audited by the Marshal, should 
be allowed and paid by the city. If any information is communicated 
to the Marshal of any organization, or plan in progress for the com- 
mission of any offense, it should be his duty to assign one or more 
Detectives to watch the conspirators, to ferret out their plans, to fol- 
low them through all their operations, and secure them, if possible, in 
the very commission of the crime. In order to gain such information, 
it should be the duty of the Detectives to establish communications 
with persons residing at or near the usual haunts of criminals. 

It should, also, be the duty of the Marshal to communicate with 
the Chiefs of Police in other places ; to notify them of the departure 
of suspected persons from this city, sending proper descriptions, and 
to solicit from them similar information, by telegraph and mail. Let 
the scoundrels be marked, and their every motion watched. 

The experience of old Policemen, and of the Police in those cities 
where detective bodies have long been in operation, would suggest 
many other provisions and regulations, to make the system perfect. 
Our object is to show, briefly, the working of the system, and the ad- 
vantages which it possesses over that which has been heretofore in 
operation, Such a system has long been pursued in nearly all the 
large cities in Europe and America, and, as it cannot be considered in 
the light of an experiment, the sooner it is adopted in San Francisco 
the better. 

We will venture to assert, that for the prevention of crime, one 
Detective is equal to a dozen Protective Policemen. 

Illustration is more forcible than argument, and we know of no 
better illustration than that furnished by Mr. Dickens in ‘ Bleak 
House,” in the admirably drawn character of Bucket. No one can 
read the record of his movements without being impressed with the 
effectiveness, the almost certainty of suecess with which the Detective 
officer of London pursues his prey. Various other striking illustra- 
tions of the same theory occur in other works of the same author. 
An intelligent officer could in six months find out every suspicious 
house in San Francisco, and know every person in it. He could be- 
come so familiar with the suspicious characters who arrive here, and 
the habits, haunts and appearance of the scoundrels who make this 
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their home, that when a crime was committed, he would be able at once 
to designate the criminal, and know where to lay his hand upon him. 
In his survey the houses of business men whose occupations were 
known, would at once be excluded, the field of his examination would 
gradually narrow down to a comparatively small district, and would 
finally be restricted to a few localities and tenements, which would be 
constantly under surveillance, while the movements of their frequenters 
would be watched and noted. For the purpose of such examination 
and survedlance, each Detective might take a separate district. Sup- 
pose we divide this city into twenty such districts, and assign one to 
each Detective. In prosecuting his examination the well-known, res- 
pectable residents would be quietly resorted to for information as to 
the character and pursuits of those who were not so well known, and 
it would thus take but a short time to find out those persons and 
places which really required looking after. 

It is not out intention in this brief article, to present a complete 
plan of organization of such a body ; but to sketch the outline only ; 
to show briefly its advantages, and to call attention to the subject, 
leaving it to those whose duty it is by law to watch over the interests 
of this city, to mould and form the complete system. If we have 
done this, we shall have done the city a service, and accomplished our 
object. 

We have already alluded to the principle now acknowledged as an 
axiom, that it is the certainty of punishment and not its severity 
which is efficacious in deterring the evil disposed from the commission 
of crime ; and because it appears to us that this principle has not 
sufficiently been borne in mind in our legislation, we wish more par- 
ticularly to call attention to it in this connection. We consider it the 
most important matter to be had in view in the organization of the 
Police. A person who contemplates the commission of a crime, first 
takes into consideration the probability of detection. The amownt of 
punishment is not generally the question. In all cases the penalty is 
more than an adequate set-off. He does not undertake to suffer that. 
Iie undertakes to commit the crime and not suffer the punishment. 
If he will in all probability escape, provided he is not caught in the 
act, he will consider it a pretty safe operation, because he will not 
commit the crime until the coast is clear, and he is free from observa- 
tion. 

searing this in mind, what risk does he run? and what effect does 
the law have upon his mind as a preventive? He knows that there 
is but one man to watch him, and it is no very difficult matter for 
him to ascertain precisely who that individual is ; for the beats, and 
the Policeman assigned to each, are fully set forth in writing, and 
posted up in the Police office for the information of all evil-doers. He 
therefore makes himself acquainted with the person ot the Policeman 
on duty. Perhaps he takes a social glass with him, or offers him a 
cigar, and enters into friendly chat, to allay all suspicion. When the 
favorable time arrives, he waits until the Policeman has passed the 
house which he wishes to enter, and he knows that a certain interval 
must pass before he reaches the end of his beat and returns again 
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As soon as the Policeman has passed the house and is far beyond the 
reach of eye and ear, he qu’etly proceeds with his work. He enters, 
and at his leisure explores the premises. His only danger now is 
from the inmates. The Policeman does not interfere with him at all, 
and the inmates would be precisely as safe at this moment, if there 
were not a Policeman in the city. He selects from the objects pre- 
sented, such as suit his fancy or his humor, empties a few bottles of 
wine with quiet gusto, performs a few practical jokes to pass the time 
pleasantly,—perhaps, leisurely pens a note of apology to the enforced 
lenders, and then watches at the door or window until his acquaint- 
ance, the Policeman, passes again. Then, waiting until he is far 
enough on his way not to be disturbed in his meditations by an exit, 
he leaves the house, with his plunder. This cannot be called a fancy 
sketch. It is a matter of too frequent occurrence to need any proof. 
Almost every morning’s paper will furnish a parallel. 

But it is not alone the petty thief that escapes punishment. The 
most astounding crimes are of far too frequent occurrence, and as yet 
there is not a solitary instance of punishment. Look at the case of 
York. He kills a man (Grove C. MeMichael) in a publie saloon, in 
the presence of numerous witnesses. He waits on the spot long 
mough to be certain of his work, and then, without molestation, 
mounts his horse and rides away. He does not, for a week, go a 
day’s journey from the scene of the crime, and then embarks from this 
very port, in an outward-bound vessel, and is safe. What efforts 
were made to capture him? Was an indictment found against him ? 
Was any proof made of his crime? Were any officers sent in pur- 
suit ? and has there, to this day, been any requisition for his surren- 
der? It is distinctly known when and how he escaped,—the very 
vessel he sailed on is known, and had an officer been dispatched on a 
steamer or fast-sailing vessel, with proper authority, he could have 
been brought back, tried and punished. And where are those who 
concealed him here and aided him in his flight? They are amongst 
us. They walk the streets daily, and people do not hesitate to name 
them and charge them with the offense. The crime is plainly declared 
upon the statute book; there are courts, and officers, and District 
Attorneys whose business it is to carry out these laws; but they are 
useless to us. 

There was the case of Henry Meiggs. It would not have been a 
difficult thing to have overtaken him ; but he stands as yet a stranger 
to our criminal courts. No charge has been made against him, no 
indictment found; and if there should news come this day that he 
was Within arm’s length of the law, there is nothing yet upon the 
record on which to found a requisition. And where are his aiders 
and abetters? Does any one in this city believe that he was alone 
in his great crime, and that the bark ‘‘ America” carried all the 
plunder and the criminals? No; no one believes this. The public 
believes that there are those now walking our streets in fine raiment, 
untouched, unharmed, who were participators in guilt and in the base 
gain—but there has been no investigation. Our legal machinery has 
stopped as still and silent as if there was nothing for it todo. They 
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have assisted their principal in his flight; he and the witnesses are 
gone, and here in the very midst of their victims they sit merrily 
down to feast on their fat spoil. Gods! what a patient people we 
are. 

And there was Sherwood, we believe he has only lately conde- 
scended to leave us; in fact, we are not quite sure he has yet gone. 
He may still be here, for aught we know, devising new business ope- 
rations, similar to those which were so suecessful in filling his pockets 
at the expense of his neighbors. He committed the crime of forge- 
ry,—forgery to a large amount. An amount which sinks into insig- 
nificance in comparison with the exploits of the great Harry,—but 
still forgeries which any where else would, and here ought to have 
entitled him to free lodgings at the expense of the State for the rest 
of his natural life. How clear.was the crime! There was no question 
about it. It was not even denied. But will any one inform us what 
were the doings of the courts on that occasion? Did the outraged 
law rise in terrible majesty, drag the criminal from his hiding place, 
stand him at the pillory of a public trial, and hurl him from rank and 
position to the felon’s cell? Did the police hunt him out? Did the 
District Attorney hunt up the evidence, and summon the witnesses ? 
Did the Grand Jury find a true bill on this unquestionable crime ? 
All this we did not hear. But we did hear, that the gentleman re- 
sided quietly and peaceably within gun-shot of the city limits, and 
occasionally rode into the city to see his friends, to procure some 
little comforts which were necessary to a gentleman passing his time 
in retirement, away from his usual haunts and associates. 

But it is needless to cite farther instances. There has not been an 
officer in the city government since its foundation, who has not been 
charged with unfaithfulness ; and some on no salary at all, and some 
on a yearly salary—the whole of which has been spent in a month— 
have grown rich, and are men of standing in the community. Each 
day has its tale of depravity. We appeal, not alone to the records 
of the criminal courts,—those traps for petty knaves and needy loaf- 
ers,—nor to the public prints ; but to the tale that is told from man 
to man, each day, in the public streets, of some new depravity. We 
have recalled enough of criminal history to place the case fairly 
before our readers, and to arouse each good citizen to demand a rem- 
edy. If that which we recommend will not meet the difficulty, then 
let any one help us to a better. 

But is it not manifest to all that the cause of this continued flood 
of crime is the uncertainty of punishment,—nay, the almost certainty 
of escape? Of all these wrongs which are daily done, there is not 
one which is not plainly declared a crime by the law of the land. 
There is, then, a punishment for these offenses. But are the penal- 
ties inadequate? Do these criminals willingly incur the penalty for 
the gains of the crime? No; look at the statutes; compare them 
with those of other States, and you will find them fully as severe, 
and in some instances more so than those of other States, and such 
that none would bear for all the profit of the crime. 

It is true that a Detective Police will not cure all. There is one 
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other thing which must also be remedied ; and that is, the non-admin- 
istration of criminal justice—the apathy of the courts. The whole 
machinery has been heretofore operated upon a wrong principle. The 
officers of justice do not consider themselves under any obligation to 
ferret out crimes, and to punish them. We may to-morrow, if you 
like, publish in the public prints, an account of a crime committed in 
our midst, and we venture to say that not an officer will move in the 
matter. The Recorder will hear the case if you will come before him 
and make complaint,—he will swear and examine the witnesses, and 
render a true judgment according to law and his conscience. If he 
sends the case to the Grand Jury, or if you go there in the first in- 
stance, the Grand Jury will cross-examine you, and any other witnes- 
ses you may bring, and they may, also, decide according to their 
consciences, but this is doubtful. If the accused happens to have 
friends on the jury, as he generally manages to do, if he is a man of 
means, they will call him in, and hear his explanation, and you may 
esteem yourself fortunate if they don’t indict you and your witnesses 
for a conspiracy. They would, if it were not for exposing the real 
criminal. But if they are entirely disinterested, they will merely ex- 
amine such witnesses as are brought before them, and if they find a 
bill, the District Attorney will examine the witnesses produced with 
great skill, and make a powerful argument. But this, we mean to say, 
that none of these officers will enquire into an alleged crime. They 
will not ferret out the crime or the offender ; they will not hunt out 
testimony and summon the witnesses. They will not, in fine, be active 
instruments in the punishment of the offenders. They will be mere 
machines, of which some private person must turn the crank and feed 
them, or else they will do nothing. It is not an agreeable duty, but 
it must be done. The public officer in doing this does no more than 
is the duty of every citizen. But, then, it is peculiarly the duty of the 
public officer, and the law depends upon him to do it. Although a 
law makes it a crime to compound a felony, yet the officers of the 
law, if they do not see it done every day, know that it is done, because 
it knows that crimes are committed and no complaint is made, and 
that this can only be because the victim is bought off—paid for his 
silence—paid for not making complaint. The officers of the law know 
that this is so, and they use no effort to alter this state of affairs. It 
cannot be expected that any private person will put himself forward 
in a matter which does not particularly concern him, to vindicate the 
outraged law, and discharge the duties of its sworn officers; and so 
the law remains a dead letter, where it should be the most active. 
Although this is an evil which ought to be remedied by a more effi- 
cient discharge of duties on the part of these officers, yet it would in a 
great measure be remedied by a Detective Police. Through such a 
body we might expect to ferret out the crime—and, also, to get the 
evidence to prove it. It often occurs, that a man who cannot give 
any direct evidence upon a trial, can put the officer upon the track. 
For instance, a witness on the stand, is asked about a matter, and 
answers that he knows nothing about it, except by hearsay. He is 
immediately stopped, and is not allowed to answer. But it is not so 
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with an officer ferreting out testimony. He takes all the information 
he can get; he asks from whom the witness heard the story ; he goes 
to his informant, and so on, until he reaches the legal witness,—the 
man who can speak from his own knowledge. It is not enough to 
have satisfactory evidence that a crime has been committed,—nor is 
the Detective’s duty ended when he has discovered and arrested the 
criminal. The ends of justice will still be defeated, unless he can 
prove the crime and fasten it upon his prisoner. ‘Therefore, he must 
ferret out the witnesses too. 

We have endeavored to show how easy is the commission of a rob- 
bery or burglary, notwithstanding the utmost care of the present 
Preventive Police. Suppose now, that the occurrence which we have 
above described, is reported at the Marshal’s office. He immediately 
sends to the spot two or more Detectives. They will endeavor first, 
to find out whether an entrance was in fact made, or whether the 
robbery has been committed by some person within the house ; and 
this requires great nicety and skill, for those very signs, which at first 
glance appear to show an entrance from without, may, upon a close 
examination, turn out to be mere sham, purposely done to mislead, by 
a thief really resident in the house ; or they may show that there has 
been a co-operation between a person in the house and thieves with- 
out. Thus they will examine the manner of the entrance, ascertain 
by the marks the kinds of tools or intplements with which it was 
effected, and thus determine whether it is the work of a novice or of 
a professional burglar. They will take an accurate account and de- 
scription of all the articles stolen, in order to identify any of them that 
they may afterwards find; and they will take note of every circum- 
stance which will serve to indicate the number of the robbers, and 
anything which will show what manner of men they were. Having 
carefully noted all these circumstances, they report them to the Mar- 
shal, that he may compare therewith any chance information which 
may come in through other officers. The Detectives are now prepared 
to ferret out the criminal. From their previous examination of the 
city, they will know where the articles stolen will probably be dis- 
posed of, and they will take the proper steps to discover any such ar- 
ticles, and to find out who disposed of them, or obtain such a descrip- 
tion of his person, as will enable them to form a tolerably good opin- 
ion as to the identity of the criminal. If their previous examination 
has indicated a person within the house, the description will enable 
them to select the right one. It is impossible to indicate the precise 
course which would be pursued, as it would vary with the circumstan- 
ces of each case, and the discoveries made. But the thief knows and 
feels that present escape is not security. He knows that the pursuer 
is on the track ; that he is following him with the pertinacity of the 
blood-hound ; that he will leave no stone unturned, to discover him ; 
that no place is safe to him, for his enemy will follow him; that lapse 
of time will not avail, for all the details of the crime are recorded 
against him on the Marshal’s Record. He knows that sooner or later 
his fate—the Detective—will overtake him, and he must fly or sue- 
cumb. In either event, society is freed from his depredations. 
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A suggestion has ia anti ai we believe it has been laid be- 
fore the Common Council, to place in the hands of the Marshal a 
moderate sum to be used for the secret service of the Police. We 
unhesitatingly approve of this suggestion. Under proper regulations, 
such a plan would be very advantageous. The disbursement of the 
money must necessarily be left entirely at the discretion of the Mar- 
shal ; and it would defeat the purposes of the appropriation to require 
any disclosure of the precise uses it was to be applied to, before the 
expenditure. But a full and exact account of the fund might be 
required as often as a further appropriation was applied for, which 
should fully exhibit to the Council the manner in which the last appro- 
priation had been disposed of. The appropriation would be small, say 
only a thousand dollars at a time ; and the fund ought to be kept up 
to that sum. It would not be requisite to make the account up to 
the day, as that might expose operztions in progress which should be 
kept secret. The account might comprise only those affairs which 
were concluded, and then specify the amounts expended for pur- 
poses which the Marshal deemed it unadvisable to disclose; and these 
last might be open to the examination of the Committee on Police, if 
it was thought necessary. But the advantages of such a plan in giv- 
ing efficiency and celerity to the services of a Detective Force are too 
manifest to require at our hands any lengthy exposition. In fact, it 
would form a necessary part of the plan proposed. 

In the supremacy of the law is the vitality of our social organiza- 
tion. It is the actual sovereign. A law which is not enforced, is a 
lie and reproach,—an evidence and an element of weakness. It brings 
the law and the government into contempt. The petty criminals, 
who despoil us of small portions of our property, are mere vexations 
of the moment, mere annoyances which do not seriously affect our 
general feeling of security. We have shown how effectual would be 
a Detective Police in ferreting out this class of offenders ; but there 
is another class of offenders which a Protective Police is powerless 
against, and with whom Detectives alone, can successfully combat. 
It is against the greater offenders,—those who combine and confede- 

rate together to rob the community, and even cerrupt the very foun- 
tains of justice to conceal their crimes and cover their escape. Such 
are those who influence the time, place and manner of the acts of 
public officers, so as to reap a benefit therefrom ; who get contracts 
with the State and city by corrupting legislation, sales and forfeit- 
ures of public property, misuse the public securities intrusted to their 
care, use the public funds in speculations, buy up evidences of the 
public debt for their own profit with the public funds with which they 
should be paid, and return them as paid in full; and those, worst of all, 
who corrupt juries and judges, either by direct bribes of money, or 
by conveyances at mere nominal prices, or presents to relatives, or 
influential friends of judges, of titles which will be only good when 
confirmed by a favorable decision. What can an ordinary Policeman 
do with such criminals? They do not do these things in open day, 
nor publish to the world the means by which they so surely succeed ; 
and yet it is done; we all know it. We know that men have become 
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wealthy amongst us by such means, and bear their honors proudly 
and unblushingly. The contrivances are secret, but they could be 
discovered, and a Detective Police alone could do it. We have 
suffered too long from these things. We can endure the depredations 
of petty thieves as trifling evils incident to human societies ; but these 
great crimes, which have so long prospered amongst us, leave us no 
security. Life, liberty and property have no safety, when the tribu- 
nals are corrupted ; the poor man hides his little store and flees with 
it to other lands. The victim suffers in silence, hopeless of redress 
against his powerful and unscrupulous oppressor, and the honest citi- 
zen pays the tax with reluctance, which goes to swell the already 
bursting coffers of the wealthy knave. 


THE SEA. 


BY IDA. 

I rove thy never ceasing roar, 
Wild, lone Sea! 

It minds me of the Evermore 
Of far Eternity. 


Time, like thy ever fitful waves, 
Wild, lone Sea! 

Cold and remorseless, laves 
Life’s fading tree. 


Bright rolls thy phosper spray, 
Wild, lone Sea! 

While sleeps the God of Day, 
Sleeps all, but thee. 


Thoughts crowd thy starlight hours 
Wild, lone Sea! 

Loves nestle in thy bowers, 
Sacred to me. 


Strains as from fond hearts gushing, 
Wild, lone Sea! 

Come from thy far home—hushing 
Karth’s jollity. 


Winds from thy deeps emerging, 
Wild, lone Sea! 

Storms howl; and billows—surging, 
Shout, wild and free. 


Hark! above storm-wailing shrill, 
Wild, ione Sea! 

Voices, stern, ery, “Peace! Be still!” 
God speaks to thee 
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SKETCHES OF EMINENT CALIFORNIANS. 


Theall, The Philosopher. 


BY MULTI. 


Puiosorny, moral philosophy excepted, was at a discount in Cali- 
fornia ; so was Theall, practical professor thereof. Literature and the 
legitimate drama were also below par; decidedly so was Theall, who 
dealt a little in those brittle and unsaleable wares. 

The truth is, that Theall, like Goldsmith, was a little of a spend- 
thrift, and a good deal improvident ; but, unlike Goldy, he lived in an 
age and country when there were no Mecenases going about to find 
out and provide for improvident men of genius. So Theall went to 
seed,—he got used up,—he ran down at the heel,—he was exhausted, 
—he got to the far end of the last point,—the long-deferred time, 
when indigence begins to turn into starvation. He began to stir him- 
self; it was time to be doing something; he had heard before of 
starvation, but he had regarded it as a violent metaphor; the empti- 
ness of his crop now began to convince him that a man might die of 
want off the stage as well as on it. Theall had disposed of several 
characters that way in tragedy, but he had no idea of himself being © 
killed and damned like one of his own plays. 

Theall was a magnificent man—in his way ; he was a genius, a nat- 
ural born genius, good for that and nothing else, as the young Vir- 
ginian was qualified only for supporting the Constitution. Theall was 
a sanguine man, he ran over with animal spirits, they kept him in a 
perpetual state of intoxication, he effervesced with them like a soda 
fountain. What he ever took ardent spirits for, is not known, unless 
it were to depress the vitality of the system. His organ of hope was 
immensely developed, he had no forebodings of evil, few dreams, and 
no presentiments—except one ; of that one we shall speak presently. 
He was of a curious turn ; he loved speculation ; he was fond of litera- 
ture ; these were much to his taste ;—so was gin; —so was not work. 
Theall despised labor, he had a mean opinion of it ; it was vulgar ; so 
was pride. Theall loved to sun himself, to take his ease, to meditate, 
to philosophize ; in short, to loaf. How he ever made up his mind to 
come so far as California to carry on his business, when there was so 
much good loafing at home, we cannot find out. But so it was. 
Theall was a wit; he could not help it; he was full of humor, or 
rather humors ; they ran out of him like water from an artesian well. 
But Theall’s wit, like his living, was gratuitous: it was like himself; 
it was on, and of the parish. It brought him nothing, it did not even 
bring him applause. The Californians don’t want the article gratis ; 
it interferes with business; they like to pay for what they get, and 
don’t encourage gratuitous luxuries. When they wish to laugh, they 
buy a ticket at the Theater, and take in fun enough to last them a 
week ; just as they take in their week’s supply of religion on Sunday. 
Theall, himself, was a pious man—in his way. He took no thought 
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of the morrow; he trusted in Providence; he carried no scrip or 
money in his purse ; he was a disciple of the school of Mr. Micawber, 
only with a stronger faith than even that eminent gentleman professed, 
in the “ turn-up” doctrine. 

But Theall had carried the thing out a little too far; he was too 
practical ; he was a Jacobin in doctrines, themselves extreme enough ; 
a very ultra extremist; a Red Lm mean in Democrat. The crisis, the 
last crisis had come! Sometl ling must be done! Shifts and con- 
trivances this side of absolute mendic ity, had been exhausted. But 
there was still one resource—le dernier ressort. B S Was in town, 
and B s, though he did come from Vermont, was, like Macken- 
zie’s novel, ‘* A man of feeling ;”—especially if approgghe d on the right 
side ; and Theall was a man of genius, and held the key to B——+s’s 
portal. Now a common beggar could’nt come it over Frederic k, any 
more than over his illustrious namesake of fighting and penurious 
memory. He had not come all the way from Vermont to be made 
greens for thg benefit of stray cattle. ‘‘He did not so receive his 
money, neither did he so impart it.” But he had a keen eye for the 
comic, and a quiet appreciation of rara aves; and Theall was one of 
them. Theall took him by a cowp de main ; he came down like Louis 
Napoleon on the French by a grand coup d’ état. Theall was a bold, 
dashing fellow ; bold beyond the power of hunger to dispirit ; he was 
a nonchalant, don’t-care-a-straw, take it for granted, unhesitating, 
undoubting, ‘unquestioning sort of chap, that looked from both eyes 
the motto, “No such word as fail.” He levied contributions like a 
tax collector, or the keeper of a ballot box, with an official air. He 
made demands—not petitions ; he claimed supplies as debts, he did 
not solicit them as alms; as Poins would say, he appropriated. Well, 
Theall was lodging on the wharf, a sort of human wharf rat. He 
was not fastidious, not disposed to complain; as the Declaration of 
Independence has it, he was disposed ‘to submit as long as evils were 
bearable ;” but we infer they were not bearable any longer. This 
does not rest on parol testimony; we have written “evidence of the 
fact. From the following letter our readers can judge of the reduced 
condition of this ill-fated son of genius, and patron of the legitimate 
drama. Observe the tone though. It is not lachrymose ; it is hope- 
ful, characteristically so; with a streak of humor running "through it, 
too! He does not strike his flag ; game to the back- bone, there is no 
whining or cant about him,—nothing about a wife and nine small 
children, two at the breast. But hear 'Theall—the parentheses are 
our own: 











“Messrs. H. P. & B.: 

Gentlemen :— Will you allow me to occupy one of your vacant rooms for a few 
days? Iam out of employment, out of money, and am unacquainted in the City. 
[A bad fix to be in, Theall. } There is not aman in all San Francisco, from whom 
f could, oR WOULD borrow money! [Pathos!] But in a short time I shall meet with 
somEBoDY who will hire me, and then will BE ABLE to pay you. TI have but one pair 
of old blankets—but quite enough for comfort, if I can only Jind a room. [Now 
see that; how frank! no false pretences, no false lights held out,—as fair an in- 
ventory of effects as could be found this side of a bankrupt’ s schedule, under the 
benign act of 1841.] Lhave heen in California ever since July’50, but, [Mark 
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that “but.”] have not been successful as others, though owing to no fault of mine.’ 
[Success seems to be the rule in California, the unlue sky Theall the exception. 1 

After some family details, which we omit, he speaks of a prospect of obtaining 
employment in Sacramento, and adds: 

“T shall probably do something in the meantime, by which I can support myself. 
[How Micawberish! “he shall probably be able to support himself.” How ealmly 
he takes this cheerful view of the contingency of living.] At present I am lodg- 
ing in an empty house on the wharf ; the place, [house we presume, } is built ‘ over 
the water,’ [The words in quotation being taken, and, with scrupulous honesty, 
credited, from the charming song of “ Over the water to Charlie.”] and is, there- 
fore, not very comfortable. 





Respectfully, 
Your most Obd’t, 


W. THEALL. 
San Francisco, Bept. 13, 54, 8 P. M. 


[Observe how business like, this precise noting of time; 8 P. M.] 


The success that this application met with, seconded as it undoubt- 
edly was, by the promptings of the benevolent heart of B 8, may 
be inferred from the following, being No. 2, of the Philosopher’s Cor- 
respondence : 





“Sept. 17,—5 P. M. 
Messrs. IH. & B.: 


Gents. whe amount received from you on the 13th, has been expended in the 
following manner: 


13. Dinner and Supper,.....cccceccccccccccsccscececs seoccge 6H 

[We wish he had given the name of his boarding “house: its che ‘ap- 
ness is certainly unparalleled. | 

14. Breakfast, eee Te ee ee O66. 00 0:0-64.0:010 00:00:66.6 66.00 00% smen) @ Dee 

WERE a ona bade ae eiwore erate wielea aa wmnawaree pide ate eres 2 

ae 2, ne rae ernermanraran Saieeere GaGa waren eau pewaeeews 1 25 

© + RUPP, occcccesccce aebialaleieca inc aeeeecasaaheceu bitin aac ane eree te 0 374 

Dy eee Gs Shin ich caewwnenesns ah ta aa ea ee? 
[He is rising a little, the usual effect of handling money. | 

15. Paper, ‘fine Sa EE ARREARS BF 5 WEE Oe Oe edn go cerae 0 ebeac 124 

Se CRI, ives ic winciwesoleuced eos Stara es bi ta alnesehe & Grand ial aeaen 0 50 

‘ Supper, Sag ae aeawe watenelebieeate aca (Ree eine Seetes péameae 0 50 

| digesta ata daar s wallace $8 25 


[Except the “fine cut,” and the extra 124 on the “ Last Supper,” we really do not 
see how Theall could have managed his finances better. He certainly made that 
$8.25,” go as far as it could have been made to goin even able r hands, unless at 
a Constable’s Sale. But Theall is not satisfied, and genius rarely is with its per- 

formances. He continues:] And now I want 75 cents more; I shall not draw 
anything from my employer till the 1st prox. and then I will hand you every cent. 
All will be right by and by; if I did not think so, I would jump overboard right at 
once. [Now don’t, Theall; positively, we could’nt spare you for your weight in 
brass.| Very sorry I went in for the boots; a large item in a SMALL BILL, but its 
done now, and can’t he helped ; the boot- maker would not take them back, for what 
boots it to him whether a man is strapped or not ? 

tespectfully, 
THEALL. 


Room 125. 

Note that dig he gave at once to the boot-maker, and human nature 
generally. Then see the signature. How like a Prince, or a Foreign 
Consul, “Treat!” Well, he has as much right to it as others who 
sport it more extensively. Short, sweet, royal, and eminently self- 
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appreciative! Yet, observe, there is no affectation of familiarity, e. g. 
as in Byron’s notes to Moore. The reader is called to note the trans- 
ition ‘“‘from grave to gay, from lively to severe.” Theall, like Gar- 
rick, stood between the laughing and the weeping muse. See how 
rapid and graceful his gliding from “jumping overboard,” to jumping 
pun in hand upon the callous son of Crispin. 

Well, Theall, having got luxuriously installed in No. 123, M -y 
Block, wishes to relieve his learned leisure by some practical pursuit ; 
and hence the following note, No. 3, of the correspondence, to his old 
patrons. We regret that it has no date: 





“If Messrs. H. P. & B. have more papers than they or their elerks can get along 
with, it would give me some pleasure and satisfaction to copy two or three hundred 
folios at 3 cents per folio. I shall have employment on Monday next, (18¢th,) 
and must live till then, if possible. Of course, I am big enough to live, and will 
live; but I must have one good meal every day. Iam not, ( perhaps I should be,) 
ashamed to confess, [“ confess” erased for,| acknowledge my poverty, after a four 
years’ trial in California. [Ah! Theall, our friend, the parenthetical suggestion 
was the true one; and “confess,” was the apt word. To confess poverty in Cali- 
fornia, Theall, is a dreadful confession. Better confess anything else. Better 
confess that you got money through the ballot-box, on the striker side of a faro 
bank, by a Peter Funk sale, or by any road on which Fortune drives her car 
over conscience. | But my embarrassments are not caused by gambling, drinking, 
or anything of that kind ; [ ex parte, } and at some other time, J will (ef you desire 
it,) give a full account of my adventures since my arrival. [Do, Theall, they 
would be fraught with interest.] Whatever you give me for writing, I will repay 
when convenient, by Jupiter! every dollar. I can’t refer to anybody nearer than 
Sacramento City, but herewith is a letter which proves me the owner of my name at 
least. 

Respectfully, 
Your most obd'’t, 
J. W. THEALL. 


Room 56.” 


He seems to have gotten down stairs ; but his wit is no less attic 
than before. 

This closes the correspondence ; but this was not all of Theail. 
During the period of these epistolary favors, he did B s the honor 
of waiting upon him. It was in a personal interview with Mr. 
B——-s, that he negotiated the loan of the $8,25 of that gentleman. 
The reply, too, to his note No. 1, requesting the room, was (singular 
informality) orally given. We omit the particulars of those inter- 
views, though they were far from uninteresting. 

Theall was duly installed in his domicil in M———-y Block, in 
which, we are happy to state, the blankets were safely conveyed ; but 
man cannot live by lodgings alone. Theall’s exchequer again became 
exhausted. ‘To supply it, we blush to say, in a spasm of acute finan- 
cial distress, Theall took down the stove, had it conveyed to a pawn- 
broker, and pledged it for the sum of fourteen dollars. 

Bb—s (having the advantage of a Virginia partner) got wind 
of the abstraction, and it was the occasion of another interview with 
Theall. With all our partiality for Theall, we must confess that we 
do not think this conduct handsome. We have lived too long in Cal- 
ifornia to have any antiquated prejudices against larceny or breach of 
trust. But this act was complicating ingratitude with those other 
qualities. 
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The interview between these parties, we proceed to give some 
account of. It was commenced without the formality of the custom- 
ary salutations by B——s. 

B——s. “Holloa! how’s this? I’m told you have stolen the 
stove out of the room and sold it!” 

Tueatt. ‘“ Now—come—don’t say ‘stole ;’ it wasn’t stealing. I 
was a little short, and did take down the stove; but I only hypothe- 
cated it. I expect to redeem it in a few days.” 

B—s. “The devil you do! What did you raise on it?” 

THeatt. ‘ Why, fourteen dollars; but Z only got $12,50. Don’t 
you think, B 8, an extortionate drayman charged me $1,50 for 
varrying it out; the fellow’s avarice is disgusting ; I didn’t think 
he’d treat me that way.” 

3——s. “Why not? It wasn’t as bad as your stealing !” 

THeatt. ‘' Well, even if it was stealing, how should I think they 
would levy a tax on stealages? Public policy ought to forbid it, for, 
if carried out, it would break the town.” 

B-———-s now seriously proposed to the Philosopher, three alterna- 
tives; to enlist in the army,—leave the city for the mines,—or go to 
jail. With many protestations of gratitude, Theall accepted the 
mining proposition, and with it the ten dollars generously advanced 
by his patron to insure his departure. Fearing, perhaps, that the 
sail might not be a bona fide one, B s accompanied him to the 
wharf. As they walked along, Theall, shaking the dust from his feet, 
philosophized : 

‘“Man,” said he, “is but the creature of circumstances. What 
would have been Napoleon, Hannibal, Washington or Samuel Bran- 
nan, had not circumstances favored them? Nothing, like myself. A 
friend of mine made a fortune, by the mere force of circumstances, 
last week. He was the confidential friend, adviser and attorney of 
an old Californian ranchero, of whom a certain party wanted to buy 
a square mile of land. Sneak drew up the papers, inserted the word 
league for mile, interpreted to the old Californian, told him they were 
all right, and got his signature to them, and the purchaser gave him 
a deed to one undivided half of the property,—a league of land. 
D—n it, why can’t I have such a chance turn up? Because I don’t 
know law; don’t know Spanish rancheros, and could n’t talk to ’em if 
{ did.—But that’s the force of circumstances —D—n every thing?” 

Here they arrived at the wharf, and, separating from B 
Theall rushed on board the boat and accosted the first respectable 
gentleman he met, (who happened to be an elderly person,) with : 

“ Ffolloa ! old fellow ; going to Sacramento ?” 

“Sir,” replied the gentleman, with dignity; ‘ you appear to have 
the advantage of me.” 

“Yes!” said Theall, giving him a cursory glance of intense scorn, 
“T think I have ;” and turning to B——s, with a wink, ‘‘ the intense 
meaning of which beggars description,” the Philosopher disappeared 
in the direction of the bar. 

Here, for the present, leave we Theall. 











—S 
> 


“He left a name, at which his friends turn pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 
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THE MISSION BY MOONLIGHT. 
BY J. SWETT. 


‘Tis night’s pale noon ;—the garden bower 
Is silent at this witching hour; 
Hushed into slumbers light, the breeze 
Sleeps ’mid the drooping olive trees. 

Amid the fig-leaves’ somber shade 
‘ The birds their evening couch have made— 
Each little warbler in calm rest 
Drooping its head on downy breast, 
To wake with earliest blush of day 
And sing the livelong hours away. 
No moving thing—no whispered sound 
Breaks on the stillness so profound, 
Save the faint murmur of the rill 
That floats down from the Mission Hill, 
Where low tones of the water-fall 
tise like some unknown spirit’s call. 
Say, did the ancients idly dream 
That Naiads sported in the stream, 
And, ’mid the groves of mountain trees 
Were dancing fair Oreades? 
They felt in earth, sea, sky and air, 
A living beauty everywhere ; 
And in the Beautiful could see 
Some ever present Deity. 
And may we not, like ancient Greek, 
Some shade of the romantic seek,— 

To people, at this wizard hour, 
With Nymphs and Naiads, brook and bower. 


A lovelier moonlight night, I ween, 
In Eden’s garden ne’er was seen; 
No brighter skies were bending there, 
No softer was the midnight air; 
The moonbeams not more gaily played 
Fantastie forms of light and shade; 
No brighter stars gemmed night’s pale brow 
Than those that beam in splendor now. 
The silver moon looks mildly down 
On sloping hill-sides, sere and brown; 
And in the valley, far away, 
Upon the waters of the bay, 
Half shrouded from the dreamy sight 
By mist-wreaths rising thick and white— 
The stars upon the deep blue sky, 
Seem spirit-sentries to the eye, 
Watching on confines of that clime 
Free from all bounds of space and time. 
The Mission Church with towers of white 
Stands like some sentinel of night, 
Its heavy shadow grimly cast 
Like phantom of its glory past, 
When friar and padre round it trod 
And chanted hymns of praise to God. 
Tis said that oft, at dead of night, 
Pale, priestly ghosts, all robed in white, 
Enter the church to chatter mass, 
And then into the graye-yard pass. 
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Sometimes, within the lonely halls, 

A ghostly light gleams o’er the walls; 

And unseen hands upon the bells 

Are faintly ringing funeral knells. 

Upon the church-yard’s hallowed breast 

The streaming moonbeams lightly rest. 

A white cross, with its holy hand 

Pointing up to a better land. 

Deep eloquence of silence fills 

The soul that, while it listens, thrills. 

And hearts grow holy as they trace 

The midnight beauties of the place. 
Mission San JOSE, 


ISABELLA, BELLE AMIE. 
BY C. E. HAVENS. 


IsaneLLA, Belle amie, 
Dost remember, false coquette, 
The Autumn afternoon when we 
On yonder sloping terrace met? 
The merry brook in evry nook 
Was masked in smiles—and on the top 
Of yonder gothic pigeon-roost, 
Was music from the cooing crop. 


Isabella, Belle amie, 
The purple clusters o’er us hung 
Mid green and yellow, when your eye 
Betrayed the word upon your tongue. 
Through all your face an angel grace 
Of flushing iris flit in change; 
And down the silver chords of love 
I saw your glowing spirit range. 


Isabella, Belle amie, 

Hearken what I have to say! 
Woman’s heart is frail as dust; 

Woman’s heart is weak as clay. 
Each idle boy can seize the toy 

And mould it to his changing taste, 
And feel its fickle passion pulse, 

The while he clasps your sliding waist. 


Isabella, Belle amie, 
Have you not the heart to learn, 
Birds are constant to their mates, 
Seasons constant in their turn? 
The lordly stream flows like a dream 
Unto the embraces of the sea; 
So flows not woman’s heart to man’s, 
Isabella, Belle amie! 


Isabella, Belle amie, 
Why glows that tear within your eye? 
Tis as shallow as the hope 
Which seeks to conquer with a sigh. 
We twain must part:—you need not start ;— 
Now list this truth before I move; 
Ineonstant hearts are Nature’s scorn, 
And bartered faith is blighted love. 
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A RAMBLE THROUGH MALTA. 


BY STEPHEN C. MASSETT. 


ISLAND OF TARIFA—GIBRALTAR ROCK—SUNSET ON THE MEDITERRANEAN—GALETA— 
GOZA—CUMINO—MALTA—ENTER HARBOR—QUARANTINE REGULATIONS—OBTAIN 
PRATIQUE—GO ON SHORE—VISIT ST. JOHNS’—DESCRIPTION, ETC, 


Arter a delightful run across the ocean of twenty days, we saw 
the land of Spain, about six o’clock on the morning of the eighteenth 
of August, shortly afterwards coming in sight of Cape Trafalgar. 
We had a glorious view of the city of Tangiers on the Moorish side, 
and the Island of Tarifa, with its lighthouse, on the Spanish side. I 
noticed several Feluccas. These peculiar looking boats sail remark- 
ably well, I was told. At Tarifa there is a celebrated-‘‘ Gipsey Inn,” 
about which there are many extraordinary legends. Feluccas, laden 
with hides for Cadiz, stop here in order to perform quarantine. The 
Island is charmingly situated, distant from Gibraltar only fifteen miles. 

We arrived in the Bay about one o’clock, and at three the rock 
was in sight. The finest view of it is to be obtained from the eastern 
side, where it rises straight out of the water. On its extreme point 
there seemed to be, as I viewed it through the glass, an observatory, 
or something of the kind. We had a fine sight of the Road, and a 
fleet of vessels anchored there. Hoisted the ensign and signal,— 
passed the rock, with fine, strong breezes and clear weather, (our 
beautiful bark going a good ten knots an hour), and laid our course 
for Malta. 

The weather on the Mediterranean at this season of the year, is 
magnificent. I had often read of the beauty of the sunsets here, but 
must confess I knew very little of their grandeur, until I had gazed 
upon them myself, with wonder and delight. One evening in partieu- 
lar I shall never forget. The day had been lovely, not too warm, and 
a clear, blue Italian sky had canopied above us since morning, At 
about six, the whole western sky assumed a deep salmon color, from 
which the sun, like a ball of fire, glared out,—gradually, but almost 
imperceptibly, approaching nearer and nearer the water’s edge;—a 
long, long range of clouds of fleecy whiteness, appearing in the dis- 
tance like some happy land far away, spread itself a short space 
above the horizon. The sun, while slowly descending, gilded the tops 
of these clouds, giving them the appearance of long roads covered with 
golden sand. Then it just touched the edge of the water, sending 
forth a stream of yellow light upon the bosom of the ocean ;—lower, 
lower, lower, until just for an instant it looked like a star on the hor- 
izon, and then was gone, For a few minutes the sky seemed as bril- 
liant as ever, When gradually the dazzling colors died away, leaving 
a faint glow upon the clouds, but vow so fairy-like and beautiful, 
marking where glory once had been. Never shall 1 forget this sun- 
set. 


On the first of September, came in sight of the Island of Galeta. 
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As we neared the Island of Goza, I could see many old ruins, monas- 
teries, etc., and one or two small towns. The Island seemed barren— 
all rock—nothing green to relieve the eye. Cumino is the next Island, 
and then came Malta. Some two miles from this place we were beset 
by about twenty boats, filled with the most extraordinary looking fel- 
lows, jabbering away in the funniest manner possible. ‘‘ Capteen, 
Capteen, twelve dollare, only twelve dollare—twenty boats—goot 
vons—take yer in—safe.” It seems they wanted to “pilot us in.” 
All vessels entering this port have to be towed in by these boats. 
They somewhat resemble a canoe, propelled by some four or five men, 
who stand and paddle precisely as an Indian would. Captain Wat- 
son, who had visited Malta frequently, knew well the imposing nature 
of these “‘ d— scoundrels,” as he called them, and cried out, “ No, 
no, I’ll give you six dollars and no more.” ‘ Oh!” cried the foremost 
man, “ Capfeen, I’ll tell you—give me nine dollare—all pay dat!” 
Away they kept yelling out, following our vessel, until one of ’em 
sang out, ‘‘ Well, we take six dollare this time!” ‘‘ Hoist away!” 
said the Captain, and in a few minutes we hauled up into the harbor. 

Now here we had to go through the miseries of a five days quar- 
antine. So we hoisted the yellow flag, to prevent any boats coming 
near us, with the exception of the ‘“Spenditors,” or provision boats. 
All shore boats are kept off, and the office boats on service,—the pilot 
boats keeping on the weather side, at the regular distance. 

Directly our ship came to anchor, all her letters and papers were 
sent to the Lazaretto for fumigation, after which they were forwarded 
to the post office for delivery. All the ship’s boats wear a yellow flag 
in the bow, and they are not permitted to go to any part of the har- 
bor, except to the quarantine office and the Lazaretto. The boats 
are always attended by a Health Guardian, and on no pretense are 
they allowed to go alongside other vessels in quarantine. They do 
not allow even sails to be used in boats. I soon saw one of the 
“‘Spenditor” boats making for our vessel, bringing all sorts of nice 
things—grapes, and other kinds of fruit. Here I had a capital view 
of the tawn, and of several men-of-war here lying. H. B. M. frigate 
“‘ Belvidera,” brig-of-war “Savage,” frigate ‘‘ Tyne,” also the ‘‘ Queen,” 
one hundred and twenty gun ship, (bearing the flag of Vice Admiral 
Sir E. Rich Owen, K. C. B.), and two French men-of-war, were in 
port. 

In their appearance, the Maltese seem to be a kind of mixture of 
the Chinese and Indians. Their complexion is of a copper color, and 
their language, as I heard them bawling from the quays, seemed to be 
the most horrid jargon imaginable. The American Consul, Mr. An- 
drews, paid us a visit, informing us to our great joy, that the next 
day we should obtain “ pratique.” Accordingly, the following morn- 
ing, at about six o’clock, I went in the ship’s boat ashore, and met 
the editor of the “ Mediterranean Gazette,” the only paper then pub- 
lished in Malta, a gentlemen to whom our Captain had previously in- 
troduced me. 

I went first with him to the “Casino,” and thenee to his house in 
the “Strada Reale,” where we breakfasted most sumptuously. T then 
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hired a caleche, directing the driver to take me to the ‘ Church of St. 
Johns.” 

There is nothing at all striking in the exterior of this building. It 
seems constructed (I write from recollection) of a yellow kind of 
stone, but the interior is really magnificent! The church is not so 
very large, but is most superbly ornamented ; then there are number- 
less interesting associations connected with it. Here have reposed 
for many hundred years, the bones of haughty knights, and Cardinals 
of high order. I was shown by a man with shaved head, black sur- 
plice, beads and cross to boot, all over the cathedral, visiting all the 
chapels. In one he pointed out to me a magnificent gate of saver, 
saved from the hands of the French by having been painted black ; 
they, at the time of the siege thinking it a wooden railing, passed it 
by, thus leaving the most valuable relic behind. 

We next went into the vaults beneath, to sce the tombs, our guide 
preceding us with a torch, down many a well-worn step, until we 
reached the iron door, leading to the abode of the dead. 

In his right hand he held a bunch of large, rusty keys, and upon 
applying one to the huge door, it opened with a harsh, grating noise. 
The atmosphere was damp in the extreme. The vault was long and 
rather low-arcehed. On each side were several marble tombs, carved 
most beautifully with the bodies of kinghts in armor, cut out in 
marble, with hands, as in the act of praying, resting on the breast ; 
also Cardinals, full-robed ;—all chiseled most exquisitely. At the 
further end of the vault there was an altar, with some long, old, iron 
candlesticks, and black marble steps, all dark with age, at which, 
doubtless, the very knights here entombed had often knelt in prayer. 
A small, colored, ivory crucifix hung from the wall, before which my 
guide reverentially bowed. There is to me something awfully impos- 
ing in the Catholic form of religion, and I lingered looking at this 
relic of by-gone days until beckoned by my friend to proceed into the 
Cathedral, where High Mass was being performed. The altar is very 
grand, and is adorned with golden candlesticks and magnificent paint- 
ings. The interior of this church is very spacious, and of great 
architectural beauty. On one side of the altar is a throne for the 
Bishop, and on the opposite side, one for the Governor of Malta, with 
the royal arms over it. The pavement is richly emblazoned with the 
armorial bearings of the knights in mosaic, most beautifully blended ; 
and under the arms are engraved long, Latin inscriptions. The walls 
are completely studded with tablets, busts, banners, ete., and are 
carved in the most elaborate manner, to the roof, penciled with gold 
and the richest colors imaginable. From the body of the Cathedral, 
on each side, are different chapels, dedicated to the different saints ; 
all equally beautiful. 1 stayed for hours, admiring the many memori- 
als here left, of the Knights of St. John and their companions, 

I passed several old confessionals, where priests were occupied with 
many a fair penitent. Service is carried on all day, and every day of 
the week. In and out walk all sorts of people—rich, poor, noble and 
ivnoble. Dotted about, here and there, | saw many an old friar, with 
shaved head, save a “rim” around the temples, with eyes and hands 
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upraised, appearing, at least, excessively devotional. So delighted 
was I with this place, that I visited it often during my stay. From 
this I went to the Floriana Gardens; of which, and of a rather 
romantic adventure that occurred to me, I will tell you in my next. 


MY SISTER. 


BY J. 8. 
My sister! I am growing old, 
As years depart, 
But faster still is growing cold 
My boyhood’s heart! 


Ten years have passed since we two met 
In childhood’s play ; 

I think of thee as unchanged yet, 
Still glad and gay. 


But time has set upon my brow 
Its seal of care, 

Though memories sweet, are playing now 
Like sunlight, there. 


In early years, when loved by thee, 
I knew not sin,— 

A wanderer’s life has brought to me 
A change within. 


Not by the slow revolving sun 
We measure years, 

But by the deeds and actions done, 
Life’s smiles and tears! 


L know thou dost not love me less 
An erring brother, 

Than when, at home, we used to press 
Around our mother! 


? 


Upon my cheek I often feel 
Thy sister’s kiss, 
While o'er my spirit softly steal 
Gay dreams of bliss. 
Affection’s unsealed fountains start 
To life again, 

And on the desert of my heart 
Descends the rain! 

My gentle sister! turn thine eye 
In prayer to Heaven, » 

As when we knelt in days gone by 
At morn and even! 


And when thou kneel’st at close of day, 
Pray for another, 

Who by thy side was taught to pray, 
Thy wayward brother! 
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SUPERSTITION. 


BY SHIRLEY. 


“Like one that, on a lonesome road, 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And, having once turned round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head,— 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 

WE are often told, by the matter-of-fact utilitarians of the age, by 
the mechanical, sensible, wise people, of the work-a-day part of this, 
our beautiful world, by those, to whom the primrose at the water’s 
brim, is but a yellow rose,—that Superstition is not an element of 
man’s character ; that Nature has not interwoven it with every fiber 
of his being ; and that, through the influence of early culture, only, 
has it “ grown with his growth and strengthened with his strength.” 

Well, perhaps they are right; those honest, and, as “ Blanche 
Amory,” would say, ‘“ dis-illusionizing” utilitarians. We would 
think their sentiments very fine and satisfactory, and subscribe to 
them with our whole souls, could they themselves carry them into 
practice. But, alas! we fear that the stoutest heart among them all, 
would hush its careless beatings,—the ruddiest cheek grow a thought 
paler, and the loudest voice glide into a tremulous whisper, if its own- 
er were told that the grass, springing to meet his heedless tread, 
lanced its green spear from the dead bosom of a buried friend. Yes, 
even he, that man of iron nerve, sténding at midnight among the 
tombs, would have vague ideas of spirit voices shivering along the 
wild-wood weeds waving above that forgotten grave. 

Verily, man zs superstitious. Verily, his Maker zzled that so he 
should be. Nature, with her grand and simple teachings, nourishes 
this solemn truth in the human soul. Who, that has walked amid the 
deepening twilight, through the pine-tassel carpeted aisles of some 
dark, old wood, has not felt a shuddering awe creep over his heart, 
when—“ with a whirling noise, which made the birds aghast,”—weird 
bands of brown, autumnal leaves have suddenly swept across his path- 
way? Many a dewy eventide, in our grand, Northern home, have 
we watched that bride of the wilderness, the silver birch, standing in 
her white beauty amid the grim old firs, like the enchanting Angel- 
ica, among the iron-vestured Paladins of Charlemange. Presently, 
rifting the green silence as with a blow, we have heard the pale 
leaves shudder audibly ; while a mystic shiver lightened adown the 
ivory shaft of the lovely tree, gleaming out so serene and spirit-like 
from the bosky depths of the dim forest beyond. Many a Mid-Sum- 
mer’s afternoon have we whiled away, moss-throned on some ancient 
mound, intoxicating our spirit senses with the dreamy beauty of the 
softly verdured uplands piled with coils golden mist, the shadowy dells, 
peopled with blue-eyed violets, shining faintly through the scented 
vapor, floating lightly upward from the blossomy ground, and the 
purple, cloud-painted hills, blending their awful loveliness with the 
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arching azure above. All at once, silently and swift as a lightning 
stroke, the long lines of enameled green, lying at our feet like a sez 
of solid emerald, have perceptibly shivered ; whereat we, as if an ice- 
bolt had shot adown our warm, young veins, have shivered also, in a 
weird, mysterious sympathy with that grand, solemn Nature, whose 
six thousand years’ teachings, man still so feebly comprehends. 

We think that there are very few honest enough to confess the 
truth, who have not many times during their lives, heard at midnight 
a stealthy tread behind them, which they dared not face, lest some 
ghastly specter should blast their fear-stricken vision ; and though we 
know, that it is always the echo of our own footsteps, or the “‘ fane- 
ral marches,” which our own hearts are beating “to the grave,” yet, 
at every recurrence of the same phenomenon, we suffer the same name- 
less terror. 

If we are not superstitious, why do we feel such a hushed and 
nerveless awe in the silent presence of the sheeted dead? It is no 
marvel that the shadow of a great grief should darken over us, when 
“we see a light on dearest brows, which is daylight only ;” but why 
should that solemn mystery,—felt first by Adam, when he gazed in 
voiceless woe upon the mangled forehead of the murdered Abel,— 
brood above our hearts, when the straightened form lying stiff and 
stark before us, is but the lifeless effigy of one unloved? Is it because 
we know not where dwells the spirit, which, but yesterday, perhaps, 
laughed out, so brave, so gay, so deathless, from eyes whose earth- 
light the marble lids have too surely shut in forever? How know we 
that, at this very moment, it may not be mingling with the breeze 
which fans our cheek, or playing with the scattered hair upon our 
throbbing temples? Perhaps it crouches lovingly upon the pulseless 
bosom of its old companion, loth to leave too hastily the kindly frame, 
which, through long years, has sheltered, while it hampered it. Even 
as we bewail its absence, it may be gazing at us with its solemn, spirit- 
eyes, trying to make us conscious of its presence, and of its glad, 
wild freedom. Perhaps it passes out of the room with us as we drag 
ourselves wearily away, eager to tell us of its jubilant mortality. 

Superstition has a hundred phases, which we have neither time 
nor inclination to mention. In some form or another, it is interwoven 
with the literature, the religion, and the household habits and cus- 
toms of all the nations of the earth. ‘‘There is no speech or lan- 
guage where its voice is not heard ;” and, in one particular, it is said 
to be common to the whole human family. We allude to that unac- 
countable shudder, which—perhaps, in the happiest hour of our 
lives: on the sunniest October afternoon, or the gayest spring morn- 
ing; amid the hushed splendor of a midsummer’s day in golden June; 
or beneath the cold stillness of a starlit winter’s night—pulses along 
our trembling senses. There have been many explanations,—some 
poetical, some grotesque,—of this singular, physical fact. The Afri- 
can idea, that at this moment, the devil is dragging one towards his 
regions by the hair of one’s head, is in perfect keeping with the comic 
ugliness of the usual spiritual manifestations of that singular people. 
The prettiest of these myths says, that when one feels this apparently 
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causeless thrill—though thousands of miles away, perhaps—a human 
footstep wakes the echoes from one’s future grave. 

But it is not the ignorant African, the credulous child, or the weak, 
sensitive woman only, who is superstitious. The grand old bards of 
all time, have shared with us this—folly, if ye will. These, and the 
great and good, have a fresher memory of our natal Eden than com- 
mon men. The melody of their divine hymnings is but a dimly 
remembered refrain, chaunted long ago by the angel choir beneath 
the immortal bowers of Paradise. The perfume of those deathless 
blossoms still lingers along their senses, and, always, they hold a 
closer communion with the Infinite Father, than is ever permitted to 
us, the uninspired many. These men, with minds so lofty and so God- 
like, are, almost without exception, superstitious; Job, Homer, 
Dante, Chaucer, Wordsworth, Goethe, why the veriest child is not 
more inclined to the marvelous than they. Says the author of “The 
Raven :” 

“ And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain, 
Thrilled me, filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before.” 





Longfellow murmurs softly amid the still gathering of the purple 

twilight— 
“Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 
The beloved, the true-hearted 
Come to visit me once more.” 

The dim senses of the dying poet, 

“ Hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says he must not stay; 

He sees a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons him away ”— 

And he exclaims to the boatman, who innocently fancies that he 
has ferried but one across the river— 

“Take, oh! boatman thrice thy fee ; 
Take—I give it willingly ; 
For, invisible to thee, 
Spirits twain have crossed with me.” 

It must have been a dark hour to those unhappy children, flame- 
driven from Eden, when mystery first settled down upon their fresh, 
young hearts,—when the vague form of the pale, spectral king, hand 
in hand with superstition, loomed dimly before their terror stricken 
minds. This sorrowful idea is finely shadowed forth by Byron, when 
he makes Cain say, alluding to Death,— 





“My Father 
Says he is something dreadful ; and my Mother 
Weeps when he’s named; and Abel lifts his eyes 
To Heaven, and Zillah casts hers to the earth, 
And sighs a prayer; and Adah looks on me 

And speaks not!” 


When we say that superstition is an inherent part of man’s nature, 
we do not mean the vulgar faith in ghosts, witches, signs and warn- 
ings, and all that hideous train of hobgoblin terrors, invented by a 
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coarse marvelousness to affright the ignorant and the childish. The 
superstition, which we advocate, awes, but it does not terrify. It 
makes us better, happier, hopefuler ; for surely it is one of the golden 
links which attaches us to the footstool of the Infinite. ‘ Coming 
events cast their shadows before,” by a dim, misty consciousness of an 
unseen world, peopled and made glorious by the beautiful and solemn 
presence of our loved and lost. 

There is one man in this “star-domed city of our God,” who is not 
superstitious. It is the sincere and honest Atheist; the unhappy denyer 
of the Infinite Father. But, he, alas! is a blot upon the beautiful 
face of Nature, an anomaly in the perfect circle of Creation. Poor 
orphan of the Universe! he has no Omnipotent Father ; no immortal 
Future beckons him smilingly onward, as he flutters down into Eterni- 
ty;—no hope but with the brutes that perish illumines his dreary path. 
He takes his midnight saunter through the village church-yard, un- 
moved, untouched. He knocks lightly and deridingly on a white 
tombstone, and listens with a childish smile to the echo of his own 
rappings. He laughingly descends into a charnel house alone, and, 
selecting from the crumbling coffins a skull, returns to his gay com- 
panions with a face unblanched, exclaiming, as he tosses the quivering 
thing among the wine-cups,—“ I have won my wager; but look at 
it quick, for the fellow that used to wear it, is coming after it as fast 
as he can!” At length he dies, chattering like a monkey to the last 
his sincere but senseless legend, “‘ Death is an Eternal Sleep !” 

For these unhappy men, to whom God for some wise purpose, 
doubtless, has denied the beautiful gift of superstition, we feel only 
the tenderest compassion. But ah! we wish that they would not try 
to disturb ouvr faith in all the lovely marvels of both Nature and 
Revelation. Many of us, alas! belong to the ‘little faith” and 
“ much-afraid ” families; and these are easily made unhappy by 
sceptical doubts,—doubts, which if urged against the solemn reveal- 
ings of Nature only, might not, perhaps, make us so drearily sad. 
But when those whom we love and reverence as wise and good—and 
many atheists are both—say with a sneer, “In ad/ things ye are too 
superstitious ;” because we believe with such loving trustfulness in the 
wonderful miracles of the dear Jesus, we are indeed made sorrowful. 
Even if the “Word” is but a magnificent fiction, why endeavor to 
destroy a superstition, which, for this world, at least, is so transcend- 
ently beautiful and consoling? Why try to soil the glorious legends 
of that primeval time, which—through the mists of ages, the changes 
of empire, the leveling power of ignorance, and the pollution of cen- 
turies—have floated down to us in their stainless whiteness, undefiled 
as the bride of Solomon, and fair as the “dove’s eyes” which his 
passionate love-song has made immortal. To spirit senses, an ethe- 
rial perfume, as of the divine fragrance of the purple-lighted Edenean 
bowers, whose awful splendors they dimly suggest, seems ever to hoy- 
er about those solemn old stories. A light not of this world, halos 
the severe and sharply-defined outline of what it is the fashion of a 
certain class of thinkers, to coldly denominate the ‘‘ Mosaic Account.” 
Oh men! Oh brothers! you who have bent at the knee of religious 
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womanhood, listening with awe and wonder, in your holy, young eyes, 
as her sweet voice lent music to those dear old stories,—who have 
been cradled upon the white chastity of her whitest bosom, and lulled 
to your rosy rest by the beatings of the always prayerful maternal 
heart,—for the dear sake of mother, wife, sister and daughter, deal 
reverently with the solemn oracle of the “ Beautiful Book.” Per- 
haps mere self-reliant nature needs it not ; can become better, wiser, 
greater, divested of the supérstition which makes Aer cling so fondly 
to the radiant hopes which it inspires. But what is she, that—like 
the mother of the highest of the Finite—bears oftenest “a sword 
piercing her own heart,” without its guidance, its promises and its di- 
vine consolations! Yes ; women need the Christ ; and I never heard 
but one speak rebukingly of the meek majesty of that thorn-crowned 
head. 

She said, ““Oh! no doubt Jesus was a very good man, but he ap- 
pealed too much to the superstitious feelings of his hearcrs, and was 
guilty of great presumption in pretending that he could work miracles.” 
I listened to her with a wonder, akin to terror, as I hugged my belov- 
ed superstition closer to my heart than ever, repeating softly to myself 
the while : 

“Dear Lord, and could it be, 

That sneer was meant for Thee? 
Oh! what is woman, what her smile, 
Her looks of love, her eyes of light, 
What is she, if her lips revile 

The lovely Jesus? Love may write 
Hlis name upon her marble brow, 
And linger in her curls of jet; 

The light Spring flower may scarcely bow 
Beneath her step; and yet, and yet, 
Without that meeker grace, she’ll be 
A lighter thing than vanity!” 


LINES TO CARRIE. 


Sy Be Ve Se 
Forcer thee? forget thee? how can I forget, 
When not a sigh leaves me but breathes of regret ; 
When not a wish passes, but finds in my breast 
A hope for thy welfare, a prayer for thy rest? 
Forget thee! forget thee! I cannot forget, 
When not a sigh leaves me but breathes of regret 


Forget thee? forget thee? how can I forget, 
While deeply, most deeply, thine image is set? 
And nought from this heart that image shall tear, 
Forever, yes ever, that image I'll wear. 

Forget thee! forget thee! 1 cannot foret, 

While deep in my bosom thine image is set. 
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A CHAPTER ABOUT FLIES. 


BY J. P. ANTHONY. 


Hap Uncle Toby, or, to be prosaically exact, had Laurence Sterne, 
lived in San Francisco, the celebrated address to the fly, that con- 
centration of the humanities, would never have been uttered. We 
advance this, sensible, ourselves, of possessing a large share of that 
tenderness which so characterizes Corporal Trim’s master, and, with 
hand on heart, can conscientiously declare that we never exercised our 
development of destructiveness to the extent of injuring a fly, till we 
came to this auriferous region, with flies so rife. 

We do not ask you, reader, whether you, likewise, since your ad- 
vent in the land, have become a destroyer. It would be useless to 
inquire how many of these plagues you have put an end to. Well 
aware, as we are, that you have killed as many as you could, and 
faith it hes been rightly, though, alas, uselessly done. Handkerchief, 
duster, use what you will to annihilate them, “The ery is still they 
come ;” it is a hopeless contest, and you may resume your seat, con- 
tent to growl forth an anathema against them, whilst, for the twen- 
tieth time, you make a dash at one of the innovators, which, amidst 
your ire, has dared to alight on the tip of your nose; and for the 
twentieth time, of course, you miss your aim. You may indeed well 
observe, what were they sent for? What use are they? And you 
also say well, that, although it is exactly two hundred and eleven 
years ago since Galileo departed this life, we have not so much ad- 
vanced in knowledge, as to be able to add to his brilliant revelations 
by the discovery of what the flies were sent for. Admitting that 
they did their spiriting effectually, when constituting the fourth plague 
on Pharaoh and his people, of what earthly use they are, at the pres- 
ent day with you, reader? As the orators have it, “‘we pause for a 
reply.” ‘The tormentors! How much easier would it have been for 
us to become believers in mythological lore, had we been told that 
Minerva’s competitor, the fair Arachne, had been turned,—not into 
a spider, but a fly. Merciless, teasing things, as they are! 

The walls of a public coffee room, where we take our bachelor 
breakfast, are covered with papers cunningly prepared to “ attach,” 
sheriff-like, these remorseless visitors. Here, once alighting, they take 
wing no more. These ingenious traps are speedily crowded with vic- 
tims; fresh papers supply their place, to be alike speedily removed, 
with their myriad spoil. But ’tis useless all; and the presiding 
genius of the place, as he beholds the failure of his efforts to abolish 
the nuisance, mutters a something, from time to time, which, if not 
exactly, is very like ‘‘ D———n the flies.” 

Yon choloric-looking gentleman, with the bald head, sips his coffee 
with no additional comfort; his right hand grasping a bandana, 
which, like the sail of a windmill, is kept in constant motion, whisk- 
ing around his shining temples, and, amidst the general buzz of the 
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guests assembled in discussing the matutinal meal, you may hear him 
occasionally a little more than muttering, ‘‘ D n the flies.” 

But we must not judge Mr. Baldpate harshly, because he exercises 
the safety valve of his spleen, from time to time, giving utterance to 
his ire beneath the merciless attacks of these winged tormentors. We 
believe it to be simply impossible for any piece of mortality to pre- 
serve an equable and serene temper, and at the same time sustain their 
unsparing attacks on nose, ears and eyes. Admit, my good Miss Am- 
arantha, that you think none the worse of young Snolikins, although, 
even in your presence, you have seen him exhibit a slight ebulition of 
temper, caused by the confounded light mauraders,—so teased, as you, 
after carrying out your present laudable intention of taking him for 
better or worse, will never tease him,—confess, that he has not de- 
scended in your estimation, albeit, your tympanum hath been invaded 
by the sounds of his voice, uttering the self-same words as those which 
I have chronicled, the energetic expression of the bald-pated gentle- 
man “ D n the flies.” 

Reader, did you ever behold one of these irritators, divested of its 
wings? a more repulsive object on a small scale was never submitted 
to the inspection of our optics. Turn your gaze away from this page 
fora moment. Observe that big fellow daringly crawling over your 
buckwheat cake, or the other, reconnoitering around the edge of your 
glass, preparatory to a descent on the eggs, which you have beaten 
up, and, with the adjuncts of salt and pepper, prepared for the regale- 
ment of your expecting palate. Ha! you are too late,—he is amidst 
it ;—his black body showing with unpleasant distinctness against the 
backgrounds of white and yellow, highly suggestive of the particular 
juncture of interesting reflections on contrast, and the principles of 
combination of color. These, however, you indulge in but briefly ; 
you seize your spoon and draw the intruder forth, whilst his compan- 
ion, startled by the energy of the movement, deserts your buckwheat 
cake, and, thrice wheeling around your caput, with a final fizz, alights 
on the extreme point of your olfactory organization. It makes but little 
difference, you mutter something of course not altogether indicative 
of a state of contentment, yet will you partake of your cake and eggs 
with none the less relish ;—for a fly, with its pretty little wings, is not 
by any means a disagreeable object ; and yet, good easy soul as you 
are, had you but seen the two visitors of your edibles in a wingless 
state, your buckwheat cake and your well-prepared eggs would most 
assuredly remain by you untouched, unless, indeed, you might chance 
to be in that particularly ravenous mood, which sticks not at some- 
thing more than trifles. A toad is a peculiarly unattractive object, and 
a fly crawling about without its wings, is about equally interesting. 
Out of this, therefore, let us find consolation, and rejoice that as we 
must endure these troublesome visitors, we have them with their won- 
derful as beautiful gauzy net-work of wings upon them. And, indeed, 
on further reflection, they are not altogether useless. The converse 
of this, it is true, was once our belief, but we had forgotten that even 
so recently as the Sabbath last and past, we beheld in Church a Rev- 
erend gentleman awakened from a comfortable snooze, just in the nick 
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of time to take his alotted part in the service with his Reverend broth- 
er. And what was it but a fly, that did this good office ? We saw it 
alight on the worthy minister’s chin ; it tickled him of course, and he 
awoke to strike at the interloper and to his duty. 

Be it said then no more, that the flies are useless. Ifa great Cap- 
ital was saved by the cackling of geese,—here was a worthy gentle- 
men’s credit rescued by the tickling of a fly ! 

‘‘What can you men, compared to us, have to complain of?” we 
heard an industrious housewife exclaim the other day, on hearing our 
murmurings at the fly oppression. ‘ What would you say to have 
both of your hands engaged kneading dough and a host of the plagues 
taking advantage of your helpless condition?” I? faith, a case most 
strongly put, we think it will be generally admitted. But the women 
always have to endure the most, Heaven bless them; and they are, 
one and all, ever so patient,—to adopt poor Winkle’s favorite word— 
very. 

But glorious relief—here we are in November; the rainy season 
has commenced, and the requiem of the pests will soon be heard in 
descending showers. Repine not then at the pelting rain and the mud- 
dy streets,—will not the flies be gone? What though the nights will 
be murky, and our lamps but ghostly mockeries, and huge holes yawn 
in your pathway, and box and barrel lie in wait for your suffering 
shins,——will not the flies be gone? And though, like the flowers, they 
will come back again, disturb not your equanimity by the thought ; 
content, for the nonce, plod on through the mud and rain, and by 
night grope your way through the perilous passes gf our ponderously 
perforated planked streets, unrepiningly, uttering no anathema against 
councillors, climate or season, grateful, oh man, that the tyrant flies 
rule the roast no more. 





MY PRAYER 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE ARMY 
Teacu me, Almighty Father, how to die ; 
Give me the password to Eternity! 
Wherein I have offended, oh, forgive; 
While yet I’m living, teach me how to live! 


I’ve had my share of time, if not of years; 

Oh! let me pass without the cost of tears. 

To those who love life better, I bequeath my room ; 
I yearn for quiet, in the silent tomb. 


Bury me deep, far from the walks of men ; 
Build no vain monument upon the spot; 
The winds will sigh in passing, when, 
Those who have loved me long since have forgot. 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1851. 


BY SHIRLEY. 
LETTER ELEVENTH. 


A TRIP INTO THE MINES. 


From ovr Loe Cast, Indian Bar, December 15, 1851. 

I urrie thought, dear M., that here, with the ‘ green watching 
hills” as witnesses, amid a solitude so grand and lofty that it seems 
as if the faintest whisper of passion must be hushed by its holy still- 
ness, I should have to relate the perpetration of one of those fearful 
deeds, which, were it for no other peculiarity than its startling sud- 
denness—so utterly at variance with all cevz/zzed law—must make our 
beautiful California appear to strangers rather as a hideous phantom, 
than the flower-wreathed reality which she is. 

Whether the life, which a few men, in the impertinent intoxication 
of power, have dared to crush out, was worth that of a fly, I do not 
know,—perhaps not ; though God alone, methinks, can judge of the 
value of the soul upon which he has breathed. But certainly the 
effect upon the hearts of those who played the principal parts in the 
revolting scene referred to—a tragedy, in my simple judgment, so 
utterly useless—must be demoralizing in the extreme. 

The facts in this sad case are as follows: Last fall, two men were 
arrested by their partners, on suspicion of having stolen from them 
eighteen hundred dollars in gold dust. The evidence was not suffi- 
cient to convict them, and they were acquitted. They were tried 
before a meeting of the miners—as at that time the law did not even 
pretend to wave its scepter over this place. 

The prosecutors still believed them guilty, and fancied that the 
gold was hidden in a ‘coyote hole,” near the camp from which it had 
been taken. They therefore watched the place narrowly while the 
suspected men remained on the Bar. They made no discoveries, how- 
ever; and soon after the trial, the acquitted persons left the moun- 
tains for Marysville. 

A few weeks ago, one of these men returned, and has spent most 
of the time since his arrival in loafing about the different bar-rooms 
upon the river. He is said to have been constantly intoxicated. As 
soon as the losers of the gold heard of his return, they bethought 
themselves of the ‘ coyote hole,” and placed about its entrance some 
brushwood and stones, in such a manner that no one could go into it 
without disturbing the arrangement of them. In the meanwhile the 
thief settled at Rich Bar, and pretended that he was in search of 
some gravel ground for mining purposes. 

A few mornings ago, he returned to his boarding place—which he 
had left some hour earlier—with a spade in his hand, and as he laid 
it down, carelessly observed that he had “been out prospecting.” 
The losers of the gold went, immediately after breakfast, as they had 
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been in the habit of doing, to see if all was right at the “coyote 
hole.” On this fatal day, they saw that the entrance had been dis- 
turbed, and going in, they found upon the ground, a money belt which 
had apparently just been cut open. Armed with this evidence of 
guilt, they confronted the suspected person and sternly accused him 
of having the gold in his possession. Singularly enough, he did not 
attempt a denial, but said that if they would not bring him to a trial, 
(which of course they promised) he would give it up immediately. 
He then informed them that they would find it beneath the blankets 
of his bunk,—as those queer shelves on which miners sleep, ranged one 
above another, somewhat like the berths of the ship, are generally 
called. There, sure enough, were six hundred dollars of the missing 
money, and the unfortunate wretch declared that his partner had 
taken the remainder to the States. 

By this time the exciting news had spread all over the Bar. A 
meeting of the miners was immediately convened, the unhappy man 
taken into custody, a jury chosen, and a judge, lawyer, etc., appoint- 
ed. Whether the men, who had just regained a portion of their 
missing property, made any objections to the proceedings which fol- 
lowed, I know not; if they had done so, however, it would have made 
no difference, as the people had taken the matter entirely out of their 
hands. 

At one o’clock, so rapidly was the trial conducted, the judge 
charged the jury, and gently insinuated that they could do no less 
than to bring in with their verdict of guilty, a sentence of death! 
Perhaps you know that when a trial is conducted without the majesty 
of the law, the jury are compelled to decide, not only upon the guilt 
of the prisoner, but the mode of his punishment also. After a few 
minutes’ absence, the twelve men who had consented to burden their 
souls with a responsibility so fearful, returned, and the foreman handed 
to the judge a paper, from which he read the will of the people, as 
follows: ‘That William Brown, convicted of stealing, etc., should, 
in one hour from that time, be hung by the neck until he was dead.” 

By the persuasions of some men more mildly disposed, they granted 
him a respite of three hours, to prepare for his sudden entrance into 
eternity. He employed the time in writing in his native language 
(he is a Swede) to some friends in Stockholm ; God help them when 
that fatal post shall arrive ; for no doubt he, also, although a criminal, 
was fondly garnered in many a loving heart. 

He had exhibited during the trial, the utmost recklessness and non- 
chalance, had drank many times in the course of the day, and when 
the rope was placed about his neck, was evidently much intoxicated. 
All at once, however, he seemed startled into a consciousness of the 
awful reality of his position, and requested a few moments for prayer. 

The execution was conducted by the jury, and was performed by 
throwing the cord, one end of which was attached to the neck of the 
prisoner, across the limb of a tree standing outside of the Rich Bar 
grave-yard ; when all, who felt disposed to engage in so revolting a 
task, lifted the poor wretch from the ground, in the most awkward 
manaer possible. The whole affair, indeed, was a piece of cruel 
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butchery, though that was not intentional, but arose from the ignor- 
ance of those who made the preparations. In truth, life was only 
crushed out of him, by hauling the writhing body up and down sevy- 
eral times in succession, by the rope which was wound round a large 
bough of his green-leafed gallows. Almost everybody was surprised 
at the severity of the sentence; and many, with their hands on the 
cord, did not believe even then, that it would be carried into effect, 
but thought that at the last moment, the jury would release the pris- 
oner and substitute a milder punishment. 

It is said that the crowd generally, seemed to feel the solemnity of 
the occasion; but many of the drunkards, who form a large part 
of the community on these Bars, laughed and shouted, as if it were a 
spectacle got up for their particular amusement. A disgusting speci- 
men of intoxicated humanity, struck with one of those luminous ideas 
peculiar to his class, staggered up to the victim, who was praying at 
the moment, and crowding a dirty rag into his almost unconscious 
hand, in a voice broken by a drunken hiccough, tearfully implored him 
to take his “ hankercher,” and if he were znnocent, (the man had not 
denied his guilt since first accused), to drop it as soon as he was 
drawn up into the air, but if guz/ty, not to let it fall on any account. 

The body of the criminal was allowed to hang for some hours after 
the execution. It had commenced storming in the earlier part of the 
evening ; and when those, whose business it was to inter the remains, 
arrived at the spot, they found them enwrapped in a soft, white shroud 
of feathery snow-flakes, as if pitying Nature had tried to hide from 
the offended face of heaven, the cruel deed which her mountain chil- 
dren had committed. 

I have heard no one approve of this affair. It seems to have been 
carried on entirely by the more reckless part of the community. 
There is no doubt, however, that they seriously thought they were 
doing right, for many of them are kind and sensible men. They 
firmly believed that such an example was absolutely necessary for the 
protection of this community. Probably the recent case of “ Little 
John,” rendered this last sentence more severe than it otherwise would 
have been. The “Squire,” of course, could do nothing (as in crim- 
inal cases the people utterly refuse to acknowledge his authority) but 
protest against the whole of the proceedings, which he did, in the 
usual legal manner. 

If William Brown had committed a murder, or had even attacked 
a man for his money,—if he had been a quarrelsome, fighting charac- 
ter, endangering lives in his excitement, it would have been a very 
different affair. But with the exception of the crime for which he 
perished, (he sazd it was his first, and there is no reason to doubt the 
truth of his assertion), he was a harmless, quiet, inoffensive person. 

You must not confound this miner’s judgment with the doings of 
the noble Vigilance Committee of San Francisco, They are almost 
totally different in their organization and manner of proceeding. The 
Vigilance Committee had become absolutely necessary for the protec- 
tion of society. It was composed of the best and wisest men in the 
city. They used their powers with a moderation unexampled in his- 
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tory, and they laid it down with a calm and quiet readiness which 
was absolutely sublime, when they found that legal justice had again 
resumed that course of stern, unflinching duty which should always 
be its characteristic. ‘They took ample time for a thorough investiga- 
tion of all the circumstances relating to the criminals who fell into 
their hands ; and in no case have they hung a man, who had not been 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt, to have committed at least one 
robbery in which life had been endangered, if not absolutely taken. 

But by this time, dear N., you must be tired of the melancholy sub- 
ject ; and yet if I keep my promise of relating to you all that interests 
ws in our new and strange life, I shall have to finish my letter with a 
vatastrophe, in many respects more sad than that which I have just 
recounted. 

At the commencement of our first storm, a hard working, industri- 
ous laborer, who had accumulated about eight hundred dollars, conclu- 
ded to return to the States. As the snow had been falling but a few 
hours, when he, with two acquaintances, started from Rich Bar, no 
one doubted that they would not reach Marysville in perfect safety. 
They went on foot themselves, taking with them one mule to carry 
their blankets. For some unexplained reason, they took an unfre- 
quented route. When the express man came in, he said that he met 
the two companions of R. eight miles beyond Buck’s Rancho, which is 
the first house one finds after leaving Rich Bar, and is only fourteen 
miles distant from here. 

These men had camped at an uninhabited cabin called the “ French- 
man’s,” where they had built a fire, and were making themselves both 
merry and comfortable. They informed the express man, that they 
had left their friend (7) three miles back, ina dying state. That the 
cold had been too much for him, and that no doubt he was already 
dead. They had brought away the money, and even the b/ankets of 
the expiring wretch! They said that if they had stopped with him, 
they would have been frozen themselves. But even if their story is 
true, they must be the most brutal of creatures, not to have made him 
as comfortable as possible, with a// the blankets, and after they had 
built their fire and got warm, to have returned and ascertained if he 
were really dead. 

On hearing the express man’s report, several men who had been 
acquainted with the deceased, started out to try and discover his re- 
mains. ‘They found his violin, broken into several pieces, but all tra- 
ces of the poor fellow himself had disappeared, probably forever. 

In the meanwhile, some travelers had carried the same news to 
3urke’s Rancho, when several of the residents of that place, followed 
the two men and overtook them to Bidwell’s Bar, where they had 
them arrested on suspicion of murder. They protested their inno- 
cence, of course, and one of them said that he would lead a party to 
the spot where they had left the dying man. On arriving in the 
vicinity of the place, he at first stated that it was under one tree, 
then another, and another, and at last ended by declaring that it was 
utterly impossible for him to remember where they were camped at 
the time of R.’s death. 
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In this state of things nothing was to be done but to return to 3.’s. 
When the excitement having somewhat subsided, they were allowed to 
proceed on their journey, the money—which they both swore R. had 
willed in his dying moments, to a near relation of one of these very 
men,—having been taken from them in order to be sent by express to 
the friends of the deceased in the States. 

Although they have been acquitted, many shake their heads doubt- 
fully at the whole transaction. It seems very improbable, that a man, 
accustomed all his life to hard labor and exposure, even although 
slightly unwell, as it is said he was, at the time, should have sunk 
under the cold during a walk of less than twenty miles, amid a gentle 
fall of snow and rain, when, as it is well known, the air is compara- 
tively mild. It is to be hoped, however, that the companions of R. 
were brutal rather than criminal ; though the desertion of a dying 
friend under such circumstances, even to the last unfeeling and selfish 
act, of removing from the expiring creature his blankets, is in truth 
almost as bad as actual murder. 

I hope in my next, that I shall have something more cheerful than 
the above chapter of horrors, to relate. In the meanwhile, adios, and 
think as kindly as you can of the dear California, even though her 
lustrous skies gaze upon such barbarous deeds. 





TO A MINATURE. 
BY FRANCESCA. 


Rott back thy whelming waves, O, Time! for I 
Would see yet once again that placid shore, 
Where softly to my lingering feet, there came 
Gems of great price, and flow’rs that never die. 
O wasted gems! O flowers trampled down! 
Oft have I greened your memory with my tears; 
Your faintest perfume, or your dimmest ray 
Were yet to me the brightness of my day! 


And thou, Great Heart! upon whose ample brow 
Deep furrows lie, (deepened, alas, by me,) 
Do rushing visions still with backward flow 
Flood o’er thy heart, to taunt and torture thee? 
O Pride! thou devil with an angel’s form! 
So hast thou ever stood, ’twixt Leve and me! 
Thou treacherous shelter in life’s beating storm, 
I hate—I curse—yet cannot conquer thee! 


Wilt thou forgive, beloved, as I kneel 
Before thy suffering face, this midnight hour? 
Wilt thou compassionate the pangs I feel, 
And shield me yet again, when tempests lower? 
I know thou lovest me! thy gentle eyes 
Still seek me for the answering glance in mine; 
And still thy lips repeat the farewell sighs, 
That parted us—for aye?—upon the shore of Time® 
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THE LAST OF THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS. 


BY JOHN 8 HITTELL. 


ScuHetiine died on the twentieth of August, 1854. He was the 
last great master of the Kantean Transcendental school of German 
Philosophy. With him the school may be said to have died. His 
decease calls up a few associations, the expression of which may not 
be inappropriate, even at so distant a time and place as the present. 

About one hundred and fifty years ago, Bishop Berkeley, of the 
English Church, of the then prevalent materialistic sensual philoso- 
phy, as taught by Locke, Shaftesbury and others, published his views 
on Idealism. His stand-point was, that man knows nothing but an 
idea, that he cannot discover whether the idea be a true representation 
of a thing existing independently of him, or whether there be any 
independent thing at all. Therefore, it is unwise to believe that the 
universe, perceptible to our physical senses, has a positive existence. 
Matter exists only in man’s idea of it; Spirit alone exists absolutely. 
This method of reasoning was not new, having existed long before the 
time. Pyrrho, with it, found so much favor that the system was called 
Pyrrhonism ; but Berkeley’s advocacy of it brought it for the first 
time prominently before the wide extent of modern civilization. Ide- 
alism at once gained a vast number of converts. It was seized as a 
weapon by those against whom it was intended to be turned, and it 
was wielded with immense power by the gigantic intellects of the 
philosophers of the latter half of the eighteenth century. But they 
carried it further than did Berkeley; they not only denied that 
the teaching of the senses was truth, but they asserted that there 
was no truth except the logical conclusions from premises proved 
by reason to be correct. Man’s faculties for gaining knowledge 
are at the utmost three: the senses, consciousness and reason. 
Berkeley rejected the senses; the ultra Idealists rejected conscious- 
ness, and thereby destroyed the only remaining evidence to man’s 
mind of his positive existence. Reason was with them the only test 
of absolute truth ; and reason could originate no premises and 
could substantiate none, except on the unreliable testimony of con- 
sciousness, or sense. In other words, the ultra Idealists said that 
reason, exclusive of consciousness, was the only guide to truth ; that 
there is no truth except as a deduction from premises ; that reason can 
recognize no fundamental premises, and, therefore, there is no positive 
knowledge. Life is a dream, and he who has unquestioning faith in 
the reality of his being as he conceives himself, is as liable to decep- 
tion as he who supposes the colors on a map to be in the map itself 
and not in the light which shines on it. 

Hume became the leader of the ultra Idealists. During his life 
the struggle was with the Realists, if struggle it could be called ; for 
all the leading thinkers as they arose, became Idealists, though many 
refused to go further than Berkeley had gone. It was in vain that 


Reid calle upon the Idealists to run themselves through with swords 
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and live without eating, since matter did not exist. Reverent Mack- 
intosh and Stewart, and irreverent D’Alembert and Diderot alike 
declared that he who had never been an Idealist had no talent for 
metaphysics ; and the same impression prevailed among all the men 
of their class. 

The tendencies of the ultra Idealistic Philosophy, denying posi- 
tive existence and the possession of positive knowledge, reducing life 
to a dream, robbing it of all earnestness, destroying, as it was said, 
the distinction between virtue and vice, were the cause of much la- 
ment to those disposed to keep in sight of the ancient landmarks of 
Middle Age Philosophy. They would have been glad to have gone 
back to the materialistic Realism of Locke ; but that retrogression 
was beyond the range of possibilities. While a metaphysical world 
was in a state of revolution, with all the strongholds in the possession 
of the ultra Idealists, and ultimate victory apparently certain for them, 
they were attacked and thrown into serious disorder by Kant. 

Kant was an Idealist, but he asserted* the existence of positive 
knowledge, and, as a basis for that, of course, the positive existence of 
man. ‘To prove the positive existence, he asserts that man’s conscious- 
ness of his existence is the teaching of pure reason, which is higher 
in authority and power than the faculty commonly called reason, and 
efficient, only, for the purpose of forming conclusions from given prem- 
ises. Reason or understanding, as he termed it, to distinguish it from 
pure reason, was incapable of originating or establishing fundamental 
premises ; and the senses could not be relied on as witnesses to the 
existence and nature of premises ; but consciousness was the unfailing 
teacher of truth, and without which the understanding would be ut- 
terly unable to act. 

Kant, in the course of time, was superseded by Fichte, who called 
the basis of knowledge, the original starting point, the Me. Every 
idea recognizable by man relates to something within him or without 
him. All within is the Me ; all without is the Not-Me. All Idealists 
assert, that the nature and existence of the .Vot-Me depend entirely 
on the ideas of the Me. Fichte asserts that the Me exists absolutely 
as conceived by itself. 

Schelling followed after Fichte, and called the basis of positive 
knowledge, “the absolute.” The three great teachers differed in this, 
principally, that the first called the original fact, “‘ consciousness ;” 
the second, styled it the Me; and the third styled it “the absolute.” 
All were Idealists ; all devoted their principal energies, each in his 
own way, to prove Transcendentalism, or, in other words, to prove 
that man knows something. 

Idealists existed long before Troy was besieged ; ultra Idealists 
existed, too, and some of the sayings of Socrates give room to believe 
that he was one. He said: “ All that man knows, is, that he can 
know nothing; and the chief advantage which I have over the 
sophists, is, that they think that they know something, whereas, I 
know that they and 1 know nothing.” Transcendentalists, too, have 


* Jn his Critik der Keinen Vernunft, Critical Examination of the Doctrine of 
Pure Reason 
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always existed, and always will exist under some name or other ; but 
the time of Kantism is past. Schelling was the last of the great 
Kantish Transcendentalists. He has no successor. Hegel, the star 
of German Philosophy, who rose after Schelling, leaned to ultra Ideal- 
ism, but he cannot be said to have exercised much influence. Car- 
lyle, probably the most competent living judge, says that the great 
teachers of the time, as a body, are, however unwillingly it may be, 
subject to the dominion of Hume’s Idealism ; but he predicts that 
the time of its downfall is not far distant. 


THE GRAVE. 
BY Z. 

Nor in the boastful city of the dead— 

The pompous dwelling of the wealthy past,— 
Where marble falsehood mocks the dust-wreathed head, 

Sole mourner for the vain, from memory cast,— 
Lay my remains. Let me alone repose 

Where the brook warbles to the wilding rose,— 
Where forest shadows with the prairie meet, 

And free birds carol in the noon-tide heat; 
Where the bee labors through the sunny hours, 

Amid a wilderness of unknown flowers; 
The grass-bound hillock, only sign to tell, 

A sad heart shelters in fate’s hermit cell. 


By man forgotten, wherefore should the grave 
Enact the childish pageantry of pride— 

From stranger’s gaze, contemptuous notice crave, 
Vaunting a character by fact denied? 

The generous need no stone. Their virtues dwell 
In thankful hearts, and gratitude compel. 

Their acts, their lives to future days recite, 

And pensive praise their liberal deeds requite. 
These death’s head plaudits to the fool or knave 
Tear buried follies from their needed grave, 
To shame the boast. Then let me noteless lie, 

Trusting my epitaph to memory. 


The changeful year, with serious feeling fraught, 

In passer’s souls shall useful lessons wake, 
And lightly move the stagnant depths of thought 

As sunset breezes stir the sleeping lake. 
Spring, with its bursting buds and varied skies, 

Shall show my mood-wrought childhood’s varied guise ; 
While Summer speaks of manhood’s active hours, 

Ripe reason’s fruit and fancy’s lavish flowers; 
Autumn, of man’s decay, his hasty dvom: 

And withered Winter groans—“ Thine, too, the tomb.” 
If ill my life, such grave retrieves’ my wrong; 

If just, its moral does my life prolong 





LAW REVIEW. 


ABSTRACT OF THE DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


Ir is several months since we laid before a large class of our patrons an 
abstract of the decisions of the Supreme Court. That which we present below 
was prepared by E. B. Crocker, Esq., a gentleman of excellent legal ability ; 
and we are indebted for it, to the enterprise of the Sacramento Democratic State 
Journal, where it first appeared. 

SUPREME COURT, MAY TERM, 1854. 


Minturn vs. Liste.—The American River is, and was, at the time of the ob- 
struction complained of, a navigable stream; and the act of the Legislature 
declaring it to be so, prohibits the erection of any dam or bridge across any river 
or creek, declared navigable by said act. 

No right existed in the Court of Sessions, or the Board of Supervisors, (conced- 
ing the license to construct the bridge to be regular), to violate the plain letter of 
the statute, by authorizing the obstruction of the river for a single day. The 
Supervisors transcended their authority in making the order, and the defendants 
cannot protect themselves by it. 

The defendants were in the use and enjoyment of a franchise, subject to certain 
regulations and restrictions. One of these was that the navigation of the river 
should not be obstructed, and they were bound by this at the sacrifice of private 
interest. 


tose vs. Munte.—A mortgage of land carries with it all buildings which are 
or may be attached to the freehold, and the rights of the mortgagee cannot be 
defeated by mechanics’ liens, or other incumbrances, created without his consent. 

Prow, who holds the mechaniec’s lien, commenced work on the building, after 
the date of the mortgage, but before it was recorded. Meld, the mortgage, is 
not subject to Prow’s lien. There is no obligation on the mortgagee to have his 
mortgage recorded, and failure to record it renders it void, only as against subse- 
quent purchasers or mortgagees without notice. By the common law, a registry 
Was unnecessary, and did not impart notice. Prow was, therefore, put upon 
notice, and it became his duty to ascertain the situation of the premises, for his 
own protection. 

A court of equity might interfere to prevent a mortgagee from claiming the 
fruits of the mechanic’s labor, who stood by with an unrecorded mortgage, and 
suffered him to proceed in ignorance of it, but such is not the case here. 


Tue Prorte vs. Peratta.—Residence depends upon intention as well as fact, 
and mere inhabitaney for a short period, against the intention of acquiring a 
domicil, would not make a resident, within the meaning of the law, so as to con- 
stitute an elector. 

The juror stated that he considered himself a resident of Shasta county, al- 
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though he had been living in Contra Costa (the county of the trial). Held, he 
should have been excluded. 


McMixn vs. Mayer.—The prior possession of Williams, the plaintiff’s grantor, 
was sufficient to maintain ejectment. The acts of Shattuck as his agent, remove 
any idea of his abandonment of the premises. 

Without the deed from the Street Commissioner to the defendant, the plaintiff 
would have been entitled to recover mesne profits for the whole time of the 
defendant’s occupation; and it also explained the defendant’s possession. 

No demand is necessary to maintain ejectment, where the parties do not bear 
the relation of landlord and tenant. 

The plaintiff was as much entitled to recover the improvements, which were 
fixtures, as the land. 


Gray vs. Suver.—Certiorari from a District Court to review a judgment of a 
Justice of the Peace, on the ground that the Justice had exceeded his jurisdic- 
tion. Held, that the District Court had no jurisdiction—the remedy was by ap- 
peal to the County Court. 


Tue Peopie vs. Locax.—Although the power of the District Court to grant 
continuances is discretionary, yet the Court must exercise a sound and proper 
discretion; and if it is not done, it is subject to be revised by this Court. 

The absence of the leading counsel of the prisoner, on account of sickness, 
was a proper ground for the postponement of the trial, and it should have been 
granted. 

HerNANDEZz vs. Stuon.—In actions before Justices of the Peace, under the 
forcible entry act, the same strictness in setting forth a description of the prem- 
ises, is not required as in a Court of Record. 


RaMIREZ vs. Murray —The District Court has no jurisdiction of an action in 
the form of an action of forcible entry and unlawful detainer, but as the aver- 
ments in the complaint in this case are sufficiently broad to sustain a possessory 
action, it is sufficient. 


Grant vs. Reep.—Action under the forcible entry and detainer act. The 
plaintiff proved the lease, but gave no evidence that defendant held over after 
the determination of the lease. Held, that proof of the alleged holding over was 
necessary to maintain the suit. 


Woop vs. Tie Ciry or San Francisco.—The city had no right to convert a 
public easement to private use, or to defeat the right of way over a public street 
of the city. It is beyond the power of the corporation. 

When a city is laid out with streets running to the water, such streets should 
be held to continue on to the high water, if the city front is afterwards filled in, 
or the space enlarged by accretion or otherwise; and this whether the map 
shows a continuation of such street or not. 

All the publie streets of San Francisco running into the water, as laid down in 
the official map of the city, were, by operations of the act of March 26, 1851, 
extended and carried to the front line of the city, and as such are subject to the 
free enjoyment of the public. 


CronisE vs. Carciuitt.—Although the Recorder of Sacramento had no juris- 
diction of a forcible entry suit, yet, as the case was transferred to a Justice of the 
Peace, and the defendant appeared and went to trial without objection, it was no 
error, although the averment of possession by the plaintiff, was defective and 
too general; and yet, as the defendant did not demur, the informality is cured by 
the verdict. 


Amstey vs. Dicknovusr.—A juror -eannot be allowed to impeach his own ver- 
dict; the court therefore erred in setting aside the verdict on the affidavit of a 
juror of his own and the other jurors’ misconduct. 


McDerwor vs. Isavet.—In an action on a replevin bond, the defendant cannot 
set up as a defense, the want of the jurisdiction of the Justice; nor that the 
property replevied was his own. 
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ZANE vs. CrowE.—A jury trial is waived by the defendant failing to appear 
at the trial, and the mere fact of filing an answer, does not operate as an ap- 
pearance at the trial. 


Parker vs, Smiru.—The court may strike out improper or illegal evidence on 
its own motion, even though not asked for by the party. 

Upon ecross-examination it appeared the evidence in chief was merely hearsay. 
Held that it was properly ruled out, although no objection was made until the 
fact appeared upon cross-examination. 


Lipsey vs. Fiwvt.—The mere fact that the plaintiffs, in an injunction suit, 
filed the injunction bond without signing it, does not make them parties to it— 
and in an action upon the bond they cannot be made parties. 


Goutprn vs. Buketew.—When a party sells land without conveying, he has 
a lien upon the land for his purchase money, and he holds the legal title as a 
security for his lien; he may recover possession, but could only hold until the 
rents and profits had paid the purchase money, and then equity would have com- 
pelled him to convey to the purchaser. 

He may also enforce his lien in equity, and obtain a decree to sell the land; 
and if the land sells for more than the debt, the surplus would belong to the 
vendor. The contract, in this case, gave him the power of selling without judi- 
cial authority, but under it he has no greater rights than if he sued in equity. If 
he sells at private sale, when, by the contract, he was to sell at public auction, 
the vendee might recover for it, as a breach of contract, if he can show that the 
land would have sold for a greater sum at public auction. 

The argument that the length of time which elapsed without payment of the 
purchase money, demands the inference that the contract has been abandoned, is 
of no foree—the vendor could have shortened the time by promptly enforcing 
his lien. 


[An Abstract of the decisions of the July Term will be given next month.] 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


“With news the time’s in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some.” 

October 18. The Ballet Pantomime of Red Monster and White Warrior was 
brought out at the Metropolitan with Espinosa, Thierry, Bernardelli and Gredelue 
in the principal parts. . . . The Knickerbocker Fire Company, on their return 
from their visit to Sacramento, were met and escorted through the streets by 
several of the Engine Companies with music. . . . Maj. Gen. J. A. Sutter ap- 
pointed the following gentlemen to his staff, with the rank of Lieut. Colonel: 
J. W. Finley, Andrew Jackson Moulder, P. W. Van Winkle, Edward Carey, W. 
D. Harris Aid-de-Camps;—Arthur B. Stout, Surgeon; David Henriques; Cal- 
houn Benham, Judge-Advocate. . . . The Deluge and Manhattan had a trial of 
their engines which was perfectly satisfactory. 

October 19. In the case of Wm. Walker, tried for a breach of the Neutrality 


Laws of the U. S., the Jury brought in a verdict of “not guilty.” ... Rolla 
Powers left with a Sheriff's Deputy for El Dorado. . . . A man named Wm. O. 
Hara was arrested for attempting to set fire toa house on Broadway. ... A 


new Fire Company, called the Peterson Engine Company, No. 15, was admitted 
into the Fire Department. 

October 20. Gov. Bigler appointed the 23d November as a day of Thanks- 
giving and prayer to God. ... A statement was published in the Chronicle 
showing the value of Real Estate in San Francisco to be, $38,000,000; and of 


Personal Property, $5,000,000. . . . The Common Council elected the following 
gentlemen: J. T. Dehon, Clerk of Common Council, ; T. B. Valleau, Sergeant-at- 
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Arms; T. Billings and Wm. Sherman, citizen members of the Board of Educa- 
tion; J. B. Moore and John Perry, Council] Members; J. 8. Easton, City Engineer ; 
E. F. Norton, Collector of Street Assessments; James C. Harran, Inspector of 
Markets; Dr. B. A. Sheldon, City Physician; N. P. Smith, Keeper of the City 
Hall; George M. Garwood, Health Inspector. 

October 21, Early in the evening a very severe shock of an earthquake was 
felt. The motion was horizontal, nearly from East to West. There were’five 
distinct vibrations, continuing about three seconds. . . . The steamship Carolina 
returned from the wreck of the Yankee Blade. In consequence of the fog and 
the tempestuous state of the weather, no treasure or other articles of value could 
be recovered. All vestiges of the wreck had entirely disappeared. . . . A Mex- 
ican, named Manuel Piriano, was caught while in the act of breaking into a 
house on Eclipse Alley. . . . A statement in the Herald showed that the total 
amount of treasure shipped during the quarter ending Ooctober 1, was $13,794,- 
960 47; of which 812,609,407 97, was destined for the Atlantic States, and 
$1,185,552 50, to foreign ports. . . . Wm. O'Hara was sent up to the Court of 
Sessions to await his trial for arson. . . . A man named Williams was arraigned 
before the Recorder on a charge of picking the pockets of his fellow boarders 
while they were sleeping. ... The Journal of Commerce discontinued publica- 
tion. . . . The California Guard, Capt. Johns, visited, by invitation, the French 
Admiral’s ship La Forte, where they were favorably received and handsomely 
entertained by Admiral Des Pointes and the officers of his fleet. 

October 22. By a statement in the Chronicle the value of taxable property in 
San Francisco, was shown to be $34,296,195, and the amount of taxes received, 
including licenses, $1,400,000. . . . Miss Mary St. Clair, a necromancer, made 
her first appearance at the Metropolitan . .. Christy’s Minstrels gave their 
first concert at Musical Hall before one of the largest audiences ever gathered in 
that place... . Mr. Frank Turk was committed to prison for refusing to testify 
in the case of Mr. Hamilton Bowie, but was a few hours afterwards released on 
a writ of Habeas Corpus. . . . The Common Council elected a number of Police- 
men, and James McDonald, Captain; Thomas H. Morton, Assistant Captain ; and 
John 8. Durkee, 2d Assistant Captain. . . . The ship Golden Fleece, which had 
been lying on the rocks at Fort Point, went to pieces about this time. 

October 23. Mayor Webb approved all the appointments of Policemen, with 
the exception of five, who were objected to because they were adopted and not 
native born citizens. . . . Marshal McKenzie appointed R. B. Monks late Assis- 
tant Captain, his Deputy. ... The Board of Education re-elected W. UH. O’Gra- 
dy Superintendent of Public Instruction. . . . A small frame building in process 
of erection on Bush street, opposite Musical Hall, fell to the ground. . .. The 
Monumentals and Manhattans had a trial of their Engines. The gallery stream 
of the first engine measured 177 feet. . . . The Steamship Sierra Nevada, the 
first in the combination line, left for San Juan, carrying treasure to the value of 
$596,198. . . . Chino Sanchez was sent up to the Court of Sessions to be tried 
for the murder of Miguel Saavedra. . . . A number of prisoners, among whom 
was “Jimmy from Town,” escaped from the State Prison at Point San Quentin. 

October 24. Dr. Robert Semple, an old California Pioneer and the founder of 

the California Star, the first paper published in the State, died at Colusi. . 
In the 4th Judicial District, D. S. Turner, Treasurer, commenced a suit by man- 
damus, against Hamilton Bowie, for the delivery of the Books of Accounts, 
Books of Records and other papers belonging to the Treasurer’s Office, and also 
the amount of at least $336,380, in Comptroller's Warrants, besides the sum of 
$51,000 in money—all belonging to the City of San Francisco. . . . James Craw- 
ford was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment in the State Prison for stealing 
$700 from Mrs. Maria F. Watts... . A quantity of coal in a coal hulk at the 
Stewart Street Wharf, became ignited by spontaneous combustion, but was soon 
extinguished by the firemen. . . . The Cadets and Sons of Temperance had a 
grand parade through the strects. 

October 25. A sale was made by A. A. Selover of the remaining interest of 
the State in about 1,700 water lots situated between Rincon and Clark’s Points, 
and on North and South Beach; a few lots brought $50 to $75 each, but the 
average price was about $30... . A mass and requiem was performed at the 
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Vallejo Street Church for the repose of the soul of Count de Raousset Boulbon. 

The Pennsylvanians gave areception and ball at the Musical Hall. . . . The 
County Treasurer's report, published in the Chroncicle, shows the total amount of 
receipts for four years, ending June 30, 1854, to be $983,640 95 and of disburse- 
ments $923,527 15. Of receipts from June 30 to Oct, 26, 1854, 196,530 82 and 
of disbursements, $69,205 88. That the total indebtedness of the County on 
Oct. 26, was $675,337 75, and that the amount of State Auction Tax collected in 
the County for the quarter ending Oct. 1, 1854, was $11,921 05. 

October 26. Major Gen. Wool attended by his Staff and several Officers of 
the Line and accompanied by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Kip, Hon. John B. Weller, U. 
S. Senator and the late Mayor, Hon. C. K. Garrison, paid a visit of compli- 
ment to Admiral Des Pointes on board the French Frigate La Forte. . . . The 
Operetta of Jeanette’s Wedding, was brought out at the Metropolitan, Madame 
Anna Bishop and Mr. Leach sustaining the principal parts... . The Russian 
prize ship Sitka captured by the allied fleet, arrived twelve days from Vancouver 
under command of Lieut Grove. . An elocut ionary exhibition was given by 
the scholars of the Rincon Point Se hol, under the charge of Mr. J. Swett; also, 
an examination and exhibition of School No. 3, under the superintendance of Mr. 
James Denham, both of which were highly satisfactory. . .. Judge Freelon 
decided that County Courts had no jurisdiction in civil cases. 

October 27. The People’s Theater was opened one night for the benefit of 
Mr. Hann. . . . The whigs nominated Mr. Ferdinand Vassault for the office of 
City Comptroller. ... A pole was erected on the top of the new American 
Theater which reached 160 feet from the ground, a present from the Architect, 
Mr. A. P. Pettit, to the Stockholders. . A great excitement was caused by 
Mr. B. J - Holland taking possession of a lot on the corner of Pacific and Stock- 
ton iron on the ground that the former occupant, a Mr. Gircke, being a for 
eigner, his heirs could not inherit... . A man who refused to give his name, 
confessed himself the murderer of Antonio Feliz the nephew of Chino Sanchez, 
and gave himself up to the authorities. It was to revenge this murder that 
Sanchez shot Saavedra, supposing him to be the murderer of Feliz, and for which 
offense he was at this time in confinement. . . . H. B. M. Discovery ship Plover, 
Capt. Maguire, arrived from the Arctic Seas. This vessel has been absent from 
England since 1848, most of which time she has been searching for Sir John 
Franklin. She brought no news of that distinguished voyager. . . . Also arriv- 
ed H. B. M. ship Virago, Captain Marshall, from Vancouver, one of the allied 
fleet. 

October 28. H. B. M. Ship President, Commander M. 8. Connelly, one of the 
Allied Fleet arrived from Vancouver and anchored at Saucelito. , The body 
of an unknown man was picked up in the dock at the Jackson Street Wharf. 
He was supposed to have committed suicide. . . . There was a slight fire on the 
corner of Jackson and Front streets in the building occupied by Hewlet’s Saloon. 

October 29. The speech of the English Consul, General Miller, delivered at 
Honolulu on the 18th Octoder, before King Kamehameha IIL, upon the ques- 
tion of the annexation of the Sandwich Islands to the United States, was pub- 
lished in the morning papers, and the sentiments which it contained derogatory 
to the Americans excited a great deal of discussion. 

October 30. The spectacle of the Naiad Queen was successfully brought out 
in a magnificent style at the Metropolitan. . . . The examination of Hamilton 
Bowie was concluded, and the Recorder, considering that his case ought to go 
before the Grand Jury, fixed his bail at $10,000. . . . The San Francisco Blues, 
commanded by Capt. W. R. eee and accompanied by Kendall’s Band, went 
on a target excursion to the Lake House. The distance of the target from the 
marksmen was sixty yards. Two shots were put exactly in the bull’s eye. The 
first prize, a gold medal, was won by Sergeant Farren. The second, also, a gold 
medal, by Private Dennison. The third, a gold horse, presented by J. W. Tuck- 
er, was won by Private J. N. Potter. The fourth, a monthly order for a new 
hat from J. P. Everett, was won by Private McVeigh. The fifth, a suit of 
clothes, presented by Keyes & Co., was won by private Walsh. The sixth, a 
leather medal, by Private Nuttman. The company and their guests enjoyed an 
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excellent dinner at the Lake House. In the evening, on their return to the city, 
they were met by the City Guards, Captain John A. Clark, and escorted through 
the principal streets to their armory, where they partook of a sumptuous enter- 
tainment. . . . Mr. Holland made a conditional surrender of the possession of 
the lot on the corner of Pacific and Stockton streets, to a Mr. Gercke, the ad- 
ministrator of the estate of the man who formerly ow ned u. Hf. B. M.’Ship 
Pique, forty guns, Capt. Sir F. E. W. Nicholson, of the Allied Fleet, arrived, fif- 
teen days from E ‘squimaux Harbor and anchored at Saucelito. . The officers 
of the British Squadron and Gen. Wool exchanged visits of courtesy. A com- 
plimentary salute of twenty-one guns was fired from the English ships which 
was returned from the fort on Aleatras Island. 

October 31. Hon. Alexander Wells, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State of California, died at his residence in San José. . . . The Nie. 8. S. 
Cortes arrived, thirteen — from San Juan. It brought news of the death of 
Doctor Valentine Mott, Jr., of yellow fever, at New Orleans... . Among her 
passengers were Signora Baal Thorn, Miss P. Patti, and others of the Italian 
Opera Troupe engaged by Mrs. Sinclair. . . . All the courts adjourned in mem- 
ory of Judge Wells. ... Aman named Henry Basset was killed while exca- 
vating on the corner of Powell and W ashington streets, by the caving in of a 
bank. 

November 1. The P. M.S.S8. J. L. Stephens sailed for Panama, carrying the 
mails and treasure to the amount of $1,872,039 21... . The case of Hamilton 
Bowie was decided against him in the District Court, and a mandamus issued 
requiring him to surrender to Col. Turner the books and papers which the latter 
had laid claim to. . Twenty special policemen were ‘eo by a 
McKenzie and took the oath of office before Mayor Webb. . . . The P.M.S 
Sonora arrived, fourteen days from Panama. Among the passengers was E. C. 
Kemble, Esq., one of the editors of the Alta California, who returned from his 
European tour. . . . Marshal McFarlane, of Sonora, in company with José Maria 
Prederia, the murderer, went in search of the body of Antonio Feliz, and found 
it near the spot where the murder was supposed to have been committed. . . . 
A meeting of the members of the bar was held in the court room of the Twelfth 
District, which passed a series of resolutions expressive of respect to the memory 
of Judge Wells. . . . Statements published in the Chronicle showed that, during 
the month of October, gold dust had been deposited in the Mint to the value of 
$54,397 41, and gold coined to the value of $622,000; and that the annual cost 
of smoking cigars alone to the people of California and Oregon was ¢8,568,750. 

November 2. The work of paving with cobble-stones Washington street, 
between Dupont and Kearny was commenced, and the Plaza, with handsome 
gravel walks and grass plots, was thrown open for the convenience of pedes- 
trians. 

November 8. The “Know Nothings” nominated Wm. T. Sherman for City 
Comptroller. . . . The handsome house of Knickerbocker Engine Company, No. 
5, was completed and thrown open for the inspection of visitors. 

November 4. The new steamboat Queen City made an excursion to Sacra- 
mento with a number of invited guests and many members of the California 
Guard. The San Francisco Press Club were given a dinner at the Railroad 
House, by Messrs. Haley & Thompson. 

November 6. In the U.S. District Court, Capt. James Stockdale, of the Brit- 
ish ship Coronation was fined $500 for breaking open the hatches of that ship, on 
the 27th of September, after they had been locked by the Custom House officers. 

November 7. By a statement in the Chronicle, it appeared that the city had 
at this date, forty suits pending. Of those in which she was plaintiff the de- 
mands vmounted to $48,529; and of those in which she was defendant the de- 
mands amounted to $202, 597, and the amount of the judgments outstanding 
against the city, given in the District and Superior Conrts was $31,921 26. ... 
An election was held for City Controller to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
failure to qualify of John G. Meiggs. Wm. T. Sherman, the “Know Nothing” 
candidate, was elected by a majority of 900 votes... . H. B. M. Frigate Am- 
phitrite, Capt. C. Fredericks, arrived, seventeen days from Honolulu. 


” 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A LEGEND OF THE TEHAMA HOUSE. 
BY JOHN PHG@NIX. 
CHAPTER I. 

Ir was evening at the Tehama. The apothecary, whose shop formed the south- 
eastern corner of that edifice, had lighted his lamps, which, shining through 
those large, glass bottles in the window, filled with red and blue liquors, once 
supposed by this author, when young and innocent, to be medicine of the most 
potent description, lit up the faces of the passers-by with an unearthy glare, and 
exaggerated the general redness and blueness of their noses. Within the office 
the hands of the octagonal clock, which looked as though it had been thrown 
against the wall in a moist state and stuck there, pointed to the hour of eight. 
The apartment. was nearly deserted. Frink, “the courteous and gentlemanly 
manager,” and the Major, had gone to the Theater; having season tickets, they 
felt themselves forced to attend, and never missed a performance. The coal fire 
in the office stove glowed with a hospitable warmth, emitting a gentle murmur 
of welcome to the expected wayfarers by the Sacramento boats, interrupted only 
by an occasional deprecatory hiss, when insulted by a stream of tobacco juice. 
Overcoats hung about the walls, still moist with recent showers; umbrellas 
reclined lazily in corners; spittoons stood about the floor, the whole diffusing 
that nameless oder so fascinating to the married man, who, cigar in mouth and 
hot whiskey punch at elbow, sits nightly until twelve o’clock in the enjoyment 
of it, while the wife of his bosom in their comfortable home on Powell street, 
wonders at his absence, and unjustly curses the Know Nothings or the Free and 
Accepted Masonic Fraternity. 

Behind the office desk, perched on a high, three-legged stool, his head support- 
ed by both hands, the youthful but literary John Duncan was deeply engaged 
in the exciting perusal of the last yellow-covered novel, “Blood for Blood, or 
the Infatuated Dog.” He knew that, in a few moments, eighty-four gentlemen 
“in hot haste,” would call to inquire whether the Member of Congress had re- 
turned, and was anxious to find out what the “Robber Chieftain” did with the 
“Lady Maude Alleyne” before the arrival of the Sacramento boat. The only 
other occupant of the office, was a short, fleshy gentleman with a white hat, dark 
green coat with brass buttons, drab pataloons, short punchy little boots and 
gaiters. 
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These circumstances might be noted as he stood with his back to the door, 
gazing intently upon one of those elaborate works of art with which the spirited 
proprietor has lately seen fit to adorn the walls of the Tehama. It represented 
a lady in a ball dress, seated on the back of a large dray-horse, (at least eighteen 
hands high) and holding a parrot on her right forefinger, while at her horse’s feet 
kneeled a man in the stage dress of Mercutio, doing something with five or six 
other parrots. The piece was called “ Hawking,” had a fine gilt frame and glass, 
and in certain lights, answered the purpose of a mirror, and was therefore a very 
pretty object to gaze upon. In fact, the short, stout gentleman was adjusting 
his shirt collar, which was of prodigious hight, and had a perverse inclination to 
turn down on one side, by its reflection. 

As he turned from this employment, he exhibited one of most curious faces 
it is possible to conceive. Unlike most fat men, whose little eyes, round, red 
cheeks, wart-like noses and double chins, convey but little meaning or expression, 
this gentleman’s face was all expression. He wore a constant look of the most 
intense curiosity. Inquisitiveness sat upon every lineament of his countenance. 
His small, green eyes protruding from*his head, surmounted by thin but well- 
defined and very curvilinear eyebrows, looked like two notes of interrogation ; 
his nose, though small, was sharp at the end like a gimlet, and his little round 
mouth was constantly pursed up into an expression of inquiring wonder, as 
though the most natural sound that could fall from it, should be, “ O-0-0-0! come 
now, do tell.” In fact he was one of those beings created by a wise but inseru- 
table Providence, for no other purpose apparantly but “to meddle with other 
people’s business,” and ask questions. 

His name was Bogle, and with Mrs. Bogle, whom he had married two years 
before, because, having exhausted all other subjects of inquiry in conversation 
with her, he had finally asked her if she would have him, and a little Bogle, who 
had made its appearance some three months since, and already “took notice ” 
with an inquiring air painful to contemplate, he occupied, for the present, “ Room 
No. 31.” 

Bogle would have made a fortune in no time, if he had lived in the blessed 
era when the promise “ Ask and ye shall receive” was fulfilled; and so well was 
his disposition understood by the frequenters of the Tehama, that they invariably 
left the vicinity when he looked askant at them; his presence cleared the room 
as quickly as a stream from a fire engine, or a mad dog could have done it. 
Brushing some remains of snuff from his snow white vest,—Bogle took snuff in- 
ordinately—he said it sharpened up his faculties,—he turned upon the hapless 
Dunean,—who had just got the “ Lady Maude” into the cave, where the skeleton 
hand dripped blood from the ceiling,—‘ John, what time is it?” John looked at 
the clock with a slight groan, “Five minutes past eight, Mr. Bogle.” 

“What time will the boat be in?” 

“Tn a few moments, Mr. Bogle.” 

“Will the General come down to-night?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Bogle.” 

“How old a man do you take him to be now?” 

“Fontaine she screamed !—that is, I don’t know, Mr. Bogle.” 

“Tlow much does he weigh?” 

“The skeleton !—indeed, I don’t know, sir.” 

The conversation was here suspended by the sudden arrival of a stranger. He 
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was a large man, of stern and forbidding aspect, exceedingly dark complexion, 
with long, black hair hanging in unkempt tangles about his shoulders, and with 
a fierce and uncompromising moustache and beard, blacker than the driven char- 
coal, completely concealing the lower part of his face. His dress was singular; 
a brown hat, brown coat, brown vest, brown neck cloth, brown pantaloons, 
brown gaiter boots. In his hand he carried a brown carpet bag, and beneath 
his arm a brown silk umbrella. Hastily he inscribed his name upon the Register, 
“General Tecumseh Brown, Brownsville,” and, for an instant, seemed to fall into 
a brown study. Bogle was on the qui vive; he had looked over the General's 
shoulder. 

“From Sacramento, sir?” said he. 

The General gazed at Bogle, sternly, for a moment, and replied, “I am, sir.” 

“T see, sir,” said Bogle with a cordial smile, “you live in Brownsville; may I 
inquire if you are in business there?” 

The General gazed at Bogle more sternly than before, and shortly answered, 
‘*“You may sir.” 

“Well,” said Bogle, “are you?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied General Brown in a stentorian voice, at the same time ad- 
vancing a step toward his fat little inquisitor, “I have lately made a fortune 
there.” 

“Oh!” said Bogle, nimbly jumping back as the General advanced, “ How?” 

“ By minding my own business, sir!” thundered the General, and turning to 
Duncan, who had forgotten the “Lady Maude” in the charms of this conversa- 
tion, said, “Give me my key, sir, and the moment a young man ealls here to 
inquire for me, send him up to my room.” 

So saying, and grasping the key extended to him, General Brown turned away, 
and, casting a look of fierce malignity at little Bogle, who tried to conceal his 
confusion by taking a pinch of snuff, retired, taking with him as he went the 
only brown japanned candlestick that stood among the numerous array of those 
articles, provided for the Tehama’s guests. 

“Well,” said Bogle, “of all the Brown—where did you put him, John?” 

“No. 32,” replied that individual, returning to “the cave.” 

“Thirty-two!” exclaimed Bogle, “Goodness, 


, Gracious! why that joins my 


room, and the partition is as thin as a wafer.” 


CHAPTER IL 
Up stairs went Bogle, two steps at atime. The door of thirty-two slammed, 
as he reached the door of his apartment; it slammed on a brown coat-tail, about 
half a yard of which remained on the outside ; there was a muttered ejaculation, 
then a deep growl, and—rip! went the coat-tail, the fragment remaining in the 
door. 


! 


“Gracious! ! 


Goodness!” said Bogle, “ what a passionate man! he’s torn it off! 
he’s like Halley’s comet; no! that never had a tail! he’s like that fox,”—and 
Bogle entered his apartment. 

Here sat his interesting wife, rocking their offspring, and instilling into its in- 
fant mind the first lesson of practical economy, by singing that popular nursery 
refrain, 

“Buy low, Baby; buy low, buy low.” 


“Hush!” said Bogle, as he entered on tip-toe, and, carefully closing the door 
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of thirty-one, held up a warning finger to the partner of his joys and sorrows. 
The lullaby ceased. It is said that all women become like their husbands after 
a certain time, both in appearance and disposition, Mrs. Bogle, who had been a 
Miss Artemesia Stackpole before marriage, (Bogle said she was named for an 
elder sister, Mesia, who died, and she was called Arter-mesia) certainly did not 
at all resemble her husband in appearance. She was of the thread-paper order; 
one of those gaunt, bony females of no particular age, who always have two | 
false eye-teeth, and wear brown merino dresses and muslin night-caps with a 
cotton lace border, in the morning. But in disposition she was his very counter- 
part. Curious, meddling, inquisitive, fond of gossip and indefatigable in “the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties,” she was an invaluable coadjutor to 
Bogle, whom she had materially assisted many times in obtaining information, 
that even his prying nature had failed to accomplish. Eagerly she listened to 
his tale about the mysterious Brown and his tail, and, like a good and dutiful 
wife, all quietly she nursed the olive branch, while Bogle, seated in close prox- 
imity to the partition, listened with eager ear, intent, to the motions of their 
neighbor. 

Three times in as many quatters of an hour did that mysterious General ring 
the bell; three times came up the waiter; three times he replied to the Gener- 
al’s anxious question, “that no one had called for him,” and three times he went 
down again. After each interview with the waiter, Bogle listening at the parti- 
tion, heard the General mutter to himself a large word, a seriptural word, but 
not adapted to common conversation; it began with a capital D and ended with 
asmalln. Each time that he heard it, Bogle said “Gracious! Goodness!” At 
length his patient exertions were rewarded. As the clock struck ten, a step was 
heard upon the stairs; nearer and nearer it came. Bogle’s heart beat heavily ; it 
stopped in front of “thirty-two ;”—he held his breath ;—a knock ;—the General’s 
voice, “ Come in;”—he heard the door open, and the stranger commence with 
“Good evening General,” but before he could say “ Brown,” that gentleman ex- 
claimed, “Charles, have you seen Fanny ?” 

Bogle, his ear glued to the wall, turned his eye toward his wife and beckoned. 
Artemisia approached, and seating herself on his knee, the infant clasped to her 
breast, listened with her husband. 

The stranger slowly replied, “ I have.” 

* And who was she with?” 

“That Frenchman, as you supposed.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the stricken Brown, as in agony he paced the room 
with fearful strides. There was a moment’s silence. 

“Did you take her from him?” 

“Yes, I persuaded her to accompany me to my room at ‘The Union.’” 

“Why did you not bring her to me at once?” 

“I knew your passionate nature, General, and I feared you would kill her.” 

“TJ will!” growled the General, “ By Heaven, I will!—but not so—not as you 
think ; I'll poison her! ” 

Bogle, his face pallid with apprehension, his teeth chattering with fear, looked 
at Artemisia;—she met his horror-stricken gaze, and with a subdued shriek, 
clasped the baby ;—it awoke. 

The General, in a low, deep voice of concentrated passion, continued ;—“ I'll 
poison her, Charles!” 
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“Oh!” he exclaimed with deep emotion, “how I have loved that—” 

Here the infant Bogle, who had been drawing in his breath for a cry, broke 
forth ;—“ At once there rose so wild a yell.” Human nature could not stand it 
longer. 

“Smother that little villain!” said Bogle in a fieree whisper; “I can’t hear a 
word.” 

Artemisia, with the look of Lucretia Borgia, withdrew with the child to the 
adjoining room, (No. 31, Tehama, contains two rooms, a small parlor and a bed- 
chamber), and administered a punishment that must have astonished it—it was 
certainly struck aback. If babies remember anything, that youthful Bogle has 
not forgotten that bastinado,—applied a little higher up than is customary among 
the Turks,—to this day. “At length the tumult dwindled to a calm,” and again 
Bogle clapped his ear to the wall. He heard but the concluding words of the 
murderous General— 

“ Bring her up with vou at ten o’clock to-morrow evening, and a sack; after 
it is over, we will put her body in it, and carry her to Meiggs’ wharf, where 
there are plenty of brick; we ean fill the sack with them and throw her off.” 

“ Well, sir,” replied the stranger, “if you are determined to do it, I will; but 
poor Fanny !”—here emotion choked his utterance. 

“You do as I tell you, sir;” growled the General, “ there’s no weakness about 
me?” Here the door opened and closed. 

Bogle rose from his knees, the perspiration was running down his fat face in 
streams .—‘“ No weakness,” said he, “ Goodness Gracious! I should say not ;— 
what an awful affair ;—coming so close, too, upon the Meiggs’ forgeries, and the 
loss of the Yankee Blade ;—how providential that I happened to overhear it all! 
Gracious Goodness! ” 

That night, in a whispered consultation with his Artemisia, Bogle’s plan of 
action was decided upon. But long after this, and long after the horror-stricken 
pair had sunk into a perturbed slumber, the footsteps of the intended murderer 
might have been heard, as hour after hour he paced the floor of his solitary 
chamber, and his deep voice might have been heard also, occasionally giving vent 
to his fell determination—* Yes, sir! I’ll-mur-der! !!!——!!!}!——4 !!!+4 


CHAPTER IIT. 

The next morning a great change might have been observed in our friend 
Bogle. He appeared unusually quiet and reserved,—pallid and nervous ;—start- 
ing when any one approached him, he stood alone near the door of the Tehama; 
he sought no companionship,—he asked no questions. Men marveled thereat. 

“What has come over Bogle?” said the Judge to the Major. “I hav’nt 
heard him ask a question to-day.” 

“Well,” was the unfeeling reply, “ he’s been asking questions for the last thir- 
ty years, and I reckon he has asked all there are.” 

But Bogle knew what he was about. At three P. M. precisely, General Brown 
came majestically down stairs; he passed Bogle so nearly that he could have 
touched him; but he noticed not the latter’s shuddering withdrawal; he looked 
neither to the right or left, but, gloomy and foreboding, like an avenging genius, 
he passed into the Apothecary’s on the corner. 

“Give me an ounce bottle of strychnine,” said he. 
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“For rats, sir?” said the polite attendant. 

The General started, he gave a fearful scowl. “ Yes,” he said, with a demoniac 
laugh, “for rats! ha! ha! oh yes—for—rats!” 

Bogle heard this ;—he heard no more; he started for the Police Office. 





* * * * * * 
Who was Fanny ?—? ? ——??77!——? ¢?—___—_-/?? 
* * * * * * 


That evening, aboui ten o’clock, Bogle sat alone, or alone save his Artemisia, 
in No. 31. The baby had been put to bed; and silent and solemn in that dark 
apartment, for the lamp had been extinguished, sat listening that shuddering 
pair. A step was heard on the stairs, and closer drew the Bogles together, list- 
ening to that step, as it sounded fearfully distinct, from the beating of their own 
agitated hearts. 

As it drew nearer, it was evident that two persons were approaching; for, ac- 
companying the first distinct tread, was a light footfall like that of a young and 
tender female. “Poor thing!” said Artemisia, with a suppressed gasp. The 
heavy tread of General Brown could be heard distinctly in No. 32. The parties 
stopped at his door ;—a knock, and they were silently admitted. , 

The voice of the General broke the silence—“ Oh! Fanny,” he exclaimed in 
bitter anguish, “how could you desert me!” There was no articulate reply, 
but the Bogles heard from the unhappy female an expression of grief, which 
almost broke their hearts. 

“Fanny,” contined the General. “you have been faithless to me—fickle and 
false as your sex invariably are! I loved you, Fanny—I love you still !—but 
my heart can no more be made the sport of falsehood! You must die! Take 
this!” 

“ Tlold—wretch!” shouted Bogle. ‘Let me go, Artemisia; 
his coat, the heroic little fellow threw open his own door, kicked down the door 


’ 


’ and throwing off 


of thirty-two, and stood in the presence of the murderer and his vietim—pistol 
in hand! At the same instant the bell of thirty-one was violently rung, the 
doors on each side opened, and the gallery was filled with men. But what 
eaused Bogle to falter? Why did he not rush forward to snatch the victim from 
her destroyer? Near the center table, on which was burning an astral lamp, 
stood a remarkably fine looking young man, whe gazed on Bogle’s short, punchy 
figure with an inquiring smile. 

On the other side of the table, but nearer the door, his brow blacker than a 
thunder cloud, sat General Brown; in one hand he held a small piece of meat, 
the other retained between his knees a small but exceedingly staunch-looking 
dog, of the true bull-terrier breed. Both the General and the dog showed their 
teeth ;—both were epitomes of ferocity, but the snarl of the dog was as nothing 
to the snarl of the General, as, half-rising from his seat, but still holding the 
dog down by the collar, he shouted—* How’s this, sir?” 

Bogle staggered back—dashing back from his brow the perspiration, he drop- 
ped the pistol and leaning against the door, gasped rather than articulated— 
“Tt’s a dog!” 

“ Yes, sir!” roared the infuriated General, rising from his chair—“ and a she 
dog at that! what have you got to say about it.” 

Bogle, almost fainting, stammered painfully forth, “Is her—name—Fanny?” 
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“> n you sir,” screamed the General, “I'll let you know! Sta-boy! bite 
him, Fan! ” 

Like an arrow from a bow, like lightning from the cloud, iike shot off a shovel, 
like anything that goes quick, sprang the female bull-terrier on the unhappy 
Bogle. 

“Man is but mortal,” and Bogle turned to flee. “It was too late!” Why 
did he take off his coat?—ah! why wear such tight pantaloons? 











Shrieking like a demon, the ferocious beast clinging to one extremity, his hair 
on end with fright, and horror at the other, Bogle rushed frantically down the 
passage, overturning in his mad career police officers, chambermaids, housekeeper 
and boarders, who, alarmed at his outcries, thronged tumultuously into the hall. 
The first flight of stairs he took at a jump ;—the second he rolled down from 
top to bottom, the bull-terrier clinging to him like a steel trap,—first the dog on 
top, then Bogle ;—arrived at the bottom, he sprang forth into Sansome street, 
and reckless of Frink’s alarmed ery—‘ Stop that man—he hasnt paid his bill!” 
away he went on the wings of the wind. It was an awful sight to see that littie 
figure, as, wild with horror, he ran aduwn the street, the staunch dog swinging 
from side to side, as he fled. 

It was a fearful race! Never did a short pair of legs get over an equal space, 
in an equal time, than on that trying oceasion. At length a sailor on Commercial 
street, taking the dog for a portmanteau, with which he supposed Bogle was 
making off, stretched out a friendly leg and tripped him up. But his troubles 
were not ended. When a bull-terrier takes a hold—a fair hold,—to get it off, 
one of two alternatives must obtain ;—either the animal's teeth must be drawn, 
or the piece must come out. They had’nt time to draw Fanny’s teeth—! 

They brought Bogle home in a hand-cart, and put him to bed. He has’nt sat 
down since. As they took him up stairs to his room, surrounded by a clamorous 
throng, the door of No. 10, at the foot of the first flight of stairs, opened, and 
a gentleman of exceeding dignity, made his appearance in a dressing gown of 
beautifully embroidered pattern. 

“John,” he said to Mr. Durkin, who, with an extensive grin on his counte- 
nance, and “ Blood for Blood” (somewhat dilapidated in the scuffle) in his hand, 
was bringing up the rear of the procession with a candle, “ what’s all this row 
about?” 

John briefly explained. 

“| thought it a fire,” said the gentleman, “but, ‘Parturiunt montes, nascetur— 


“A ridiculous muss,” said the classic John Durkin. 

The gentleman retired; so did the chambermaid; so did the boarders gener- 
ally ; so did General Brown, with his dog under his arm, swearing he would not 
part with her for five hundred dollars; so did the policemen, somewhat scandal- 
ized that no body was murdered after all. 

Bogle left the house next day in a baby-jumper, swung to a pole between two 
Chinamen. Artemisia and the infant followed. 

! hear that he has lately increased his business, taken a partner, and attends 
to the examination of wills, marriage settlements, and other papers belonging en- 
tirely to other people’s business. Sneak is the name of the partner; he or Bogle 
may be seen daily at the “ Hall of Records,” from ten until two o'clock, over- 
hauling something or other, that is no concern of theirs. They furnish all corts 
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of information gratis, It is like the wine you get where they advertise “ All 
sorts of liquors at 124 cents a glass.” 

General Brown has settled in Grass Valley, Nevada County, and would have 
appointed every white male inhabitant of California a member of his staff with 
the rank of Lient. Colonel, had he not been anticipated. 

Fanny killed forty-four rats in thirty seconds, only last week—so Tom says. 

The Tehama House is still there. 


THE EXTREMITY. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 

Gexerat Remarks.—The interval over which our present remarks extend 
reaches from October twenty-first to November twenty-fifth. The record of 
what has occurred at the Metropolitan will be a sufficient history of this period— 
the People’s Theater having been opened but once or twice since our last, the 
Adelphi having been opened on Sunday evenings only, for the amusement of 
the French portion of our population, and the new American not having, as yet 
been completed. 

We may mention, however, en passant, that Christy’s Minstrels (late from New 
York) gave their first concert at Musical Hall on the twenty-third of October, 
performing at the same piace until the twenty-first of November, when they left 
for Sacramento. On the evening that we attended, the house was well filled. 

The arrival of Christy’s proved highly advantageous to Backus’s Minstrels; 
and the San Francisco Theater, which the latter troupe had filled nightly up to 
a few weeks prior to the advent of Christy’s, was forthwith crowded again. 
After all, there is no single Ethiopian Minstrel in California who ean be com- 
pared with the great Backus. His “ China Washerman” is immense. Te is the 
Mario of the banjo opera, the Black Elephant of the wooly-headed spectacle. 

During the first three weeks of our record, the leading attractions at the Metro- 
politan were the “ Naiad Queen” and “The Lady of the Lake,” which were 
brought out in superb style, and drew well-filled houses. It has become trite to 
speak of the liberality of Mrs. Sinclair, the accomplished manageress of this fine 
Theater, but we must pause to say, that no where have we beheld a spec- 
tacle more superbly put upon the stage than was the “Naiad Queen.” But the 
most important event that has occurred since our last, was the arrival of the 
Italian Opera Troupe, who, during the last two weeks of our record, appeared 
twice in “ Ernani,” and twice in “ Luerezia Borgia.” The troupe consists of the 
following artists, viz: 


Prime Donne,...........CLotinpe Barn Tuorne. Manierta Bepet. 


ACGME DI a5 i citicvatecves cuews bila are die eaceee Ernesta Becnerint. 
NN INNS a ativan ermal vais Sa b¥:aid nee AOS RE OREO w «..-CARLO ScoLa. 
MI POI. croc ws creworieeew ceo pktin tails aktioa Luiat Comasst. 
Baritone,....... conceess 060600ee sees oe +e ees cbanpne LANEONE, 
Basso Profundo,........4. Kinceibrewtiewie tenon aire .-Francesco LEONARDI. 
ES ee ne er ene ti Sic. Roncovreri 
POM ites ee aad vidinuidiew enlace sielsieee Sic. Ferpinanp Becuerint. 


Since their arrival, the following artists have been, temporarily, added to the 
troupe, viz: 
Seconda Donna,...... abictelns cites Moke beuteue Mrs. M. S. Voornutes. 
Secondo Tenore,. COOH EHOC OH SOS OHS OSLO OSES OSES EEO Ee . a. LAGLAISE. 
Musical Director,......... weeeeees seeee...-Mr. GeorcGe Lover 
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Tur Orera.—In the early history of the fine arts in California, every effort 
that was made was in the right direction, and deserved and received encourage- 
ment. It would have been unjust to have scanned with a microscope, the infant 
struggles of the California stage. It would have been inimical to the interests 
of our city and society. In the absence of proper material for an Operatic 
troupe, praise was due to every successful attempt to combine the means at hand, 
so as to attain a pleasurable result. These combinations came before us with an 
honest avowal of weakness, which disarmed criticism. During the few past 
months we have, therefore, thought it unnecessary to point out deficiencies in 
the result of the efforts which Anna Bishop and Bochsa have made to sup- 
ply the wants of the musical community. “Judith” was a mosaic, which would 
hardly stand before a critical attack. Yet it contained a great deal of most ex- 
cellent music, and was adapted to the limited power of the company. “Jen- 
nette’s Wedding,” however, would hardly pass muster, even under these cireum- 
stances. But we make no such excuses for Flotow’s Opera of “Martha.” It 
grew upon the public, and there was a general regret when it was eventually 
withdrawn from the stage. The music was simple; there were no great effects 
of combination, and the quaint style of many arias, adopting the character of 
the old English times, gave one, at first, a feeling of familiarity with the music, 
and a suspicion of imitation. But better acquaintance with the opera brought 
with it abundant evidence of the genius of the composer. It would afford us 
great pleasure to comment upon the beauties of the production, and the singing 
of Anna Bishop, but it is useless now to speak of things so long past. The pre- 
sent is all that interests Californians. Yet we must pause to render a just tribute 
of praise to Mrs. Fiddes. She is, unquestionably, the best contralto that has yet 
visited us, and is an important addition to the Metropolitan company. She 
would not, of course, rank as a prima donna. She makes no such pretensions, 
and her friends, we presume, do not set up any claim in her behalf, to so eleva- 
ted arank. She has a full, strong voice. She seldom attempts a tour de force, 
and is very sparing of ornament; but is true to the scene, and does her part 
well. She possesses, withal, a reasonable share of good looks, and is a fine 
actress. In the spectacle of the “ Naiad Queen,” her personal attractions showed 
to a very great advantage. 

The Italian Opera Troupe, which comes prominently before us for notice this 
month, is the first complete company that has yet visited us, and great expecta- 
tions were indulged concerning it. It was not expected that it would be com- 
posed of stars, and in that respect the community have not been disappointed. 
Still it is capable of presenting an opera without giving one part an undue pre- 
ponderance over the others, or leaving the principal lacking the support neces- 
sary from the subordinate characters. We say that the company is the only com- 
plete one that we have yet had; but, with the exception of Leonardi, there is 
no artist in it, who has not been surpassed by some other artist of the same kind, 
that has visited us. 

The personal appearance of the Prima Donna, Signora Clotilde Barili, disposes 
the audience in her favor. An exquisitely moulded form, a graceful motion, a 
queenly dignity, eyes large, dark and lustrous, a mouth of faultless perfection, 
artistically chiseled lips, drooping lids, arching brows, hair dark and abundant, 
and an enchanting smile, that in an instant irradiates the whole face like a 


sunbeam ;—such charms, and more, she possesses, which go far to insure success 
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As an artist, she is finished and elegant, rather than forcible. Her voice is a 
mezzo soprano of moderate register and volume. Its tone is pure, but it is thin 
and uncertain. Its greatest excellence is in the rendition of simply beautiful 
music. It is not sufficiently flexible to execute the most elaborate passages with 
artistic finish, and it does not possess the requisite strength and volume to give 
the proper effect to passionate or highly-wrought conceptions. Indeed, she does 
not herself possess the requisite physique for such réles. It is but justice, how- 
ever, to say that Barili is evidently laboring under the effects of a severe cold, 
such as would prevent almost any artiste from appearing; and the faults which 


we have noticed may be the result of this cause alone. We doubt whether, if 
her interests only were to be consulted, she would make her appearance under 
such unfavorable circumstances; but, probably she prefers to risk her reputation 
by an unfavorable first appearance, rather than prejudice the interests of her 
associates by causing them a loss of time. 

Measuring her merits by her success, she should be awarded a very high posi- 
tion. Her first night was not an ovation. The audience were coldly critical. 
Yet there was what a true artist loves,—appreciation. The applause, though 
not enthusiastic, was frequent and judicious. At the subsequent representations, 
the applause was warmer, and on the third opera night, it became really enthu 
siastic, while the house was as crowded as at the first. Signora Barili will take 
hold upon the hearts of the audience, and establish a sympathy calculated to 
inspire her with that energy which she lacks. 

We should not have chosen the operas which have thus far been produced. 
The leading performers, with the exception of Leonardi, have not been equal to 
the réles they have been compelled to assume. Signor Scola has no conception 
of the part of Ernani, nor of Gennaro. Lanzoni made but a tolerable Don 
Carlos, and only a fair Duke Alfonzo, And Leonardi was the only one, on either 
oceasion, who filled his ré/e satisfactorily. In both operas the part of the prima 
donna demanded a passionate energy, which Barili does not possess. 

With Sig. Francesco Leonardi the public are already acquainted. In our esti- 
mation, he is the best basso that has ever appeared in California. At present, he 
is unquestionably first in public estimation, and we think he will maintain his 
position. He is the best artist of the troupe. His voice is a basso profundo, 
without any question; it never runs into anything else, and makes no pretensions 
to cover the register of a baritone. We say this, because we have seen him 
designated as a baritone by some of our cotemporaries. He has not injured the 
quality of his voice by efforts to carry it beyond its natural compass. It possess- 
es abundant volume, but is hard, inflexible, and lacks smoothness and mellowness 
of tone. Although accurate in the rendition of passages, it is frequently faulty 
in a note, and does not come up firmly to the score. He possesses great energy 
and a truthful conception of his part, and throws himself into the character of 
the moment with a perfect abandon. Grace is not to be looked for in his réle, 
nor is it often desirable. Dignity and force are the principal requisites, and these 
he possesses to an admirable degree. “He appears to the greatest advantage in 
passages of lofty emotion, and high tragie character. Yet in buffo characters he 
maintains his part so well, that for the moment they appear his forte. It was a 
remarkable circumstance that on the first night of the opera he won the first 


encore in spite of the generally acknowledged prior claims of the débutantes. On 
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such oceasions, old favorites are expected to stand back, and yield to the new 
comers. But in this case the audience demanded and insisted on an encore 
from him. 

Signor Alessandro Lanzoni is also a pure basso. He, too, has been called a 
baritone. As an artist he would rank below Leonardi. In quality of tone, 
however, his voice is superior to that of Leonardi. It is round, smooth and 
mellow, but does not possess the volume of Leonardi’s, nor its usual accuracy. 
There is generally a lack of energy. His rendition is too monotonous. He does 
not accomplish all that he is eapable of accomplishing. He is deficient in expres- 
sion. If he would think less of himself, and abandon himself more fully to 
the character he represents, he would be more successful. He pleases the ear 
only; he does not touch the heart. It is not sufficient to sound the notes accu- 
rately. Passion is not expressed by series of notes simply, but by the modula- 
tion of the tone; and, therefore, though artistic precision and finish may please 
the ear of the scientific critic, it fails to effect the great end and aim of all oper- 
atic performances, viz: to awaken emotions and lead the soul captive. Labor 
and study will effect the former, but to attain to this greater power, the artist 
must yield himself to his own heart, and must study the tones in which emotions 
naturally express themselves. This is genius, the other is mere art. 

Of Signor Carlo Scola, the tenore, we scarcely know how to speak. We never 
heard such a voice before. We question whether it can properly be called a 
tenor. In quality it resembles a soprano, while in compass it is a tenor. It is 
thin and reedy. It has only one tone, and possesses no power of expression. 
From its peculiarity of tone, it changes the expression of the most familiar 
music, and keeps us in a constant state of surprise. It is not the tone that we 
expect from a man. In addition to this, his action is most ungraceful. He fal- 
ters in his steps, and stands nerveless and unsteady, with knees inclining towards 
-ach other, and his whole system relaxed and feeble. His misconception of the 
characters, excites a feeling anything but complimentary to the artist. Ernani 
and Gennaro are similar in the features of heroic courage and utter contempt of 
danger and of death. But there is nothing of this manifested in his representa- 
tions. When Ernanihearsthe fatal summons, he should be rent with anguish at 
the loss of his happiness—at the dashing of the cup of bliss from his lips at the 
very first taste; love within his breast should contend with a high and noble 
sense of honor. But Scola fairly shakes with fear, trembles like a very poltroon 
and evidently dies under protest. In Gennaro, his bowing and cringing to the 
Duke, is contrary to the character of the soldier manifested throughout the piece ; 
while, during the last terrible scene, we looked in vain for those evidences of great- 
ness we had been accustomed to witness. The magnanimity which leads Gen- 
naro to share the fate of his friends, and impels him to dash away the antidote 
which would only suffice to save one—the noble anger with which he seeks to 
rid the earth of a monster,—his yielding at length to the sudden demands of 
natural affection,—all these are lost sight of in the cowardly fear which Scola 
manifests, and the fantastical, laughter-moving contortions with which he meets 
his fate. 

We should not close this branch of our remarks without noticing the first ap- 
pearance, in opera, of Mrs. Margaret 8. Voorhees, the sister of the popular man- 
ageress. We must confess to a very agreeable surprise. Mrs. V. looked exceed- 
ingly well in the character of Mafio Orsini. The head-dress was deficient, for 
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some reason best known to herself. She trod the boards with great self-poses- 
sion—with ease and grace,—and sung her part in a style which astonished her 
warmest friends. 

We intended to have left ourselves some space to discuss the mise en scene, but 
must defer more extended remarks until a future occasion, and close as speedily 
as possible. 

Tue Inrertor.—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, after leaving San Francisco, 
commenced an engagement at Sacramento on the 26th of October. The Stock- 
ton Theater was opened on the 6th November, with Mr. Neafie as the principal 
attraction. Mr. N. was followed by Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams. The Marys- 
ville Theater was opened by Messrs. King and Fred. Kent, on the 14th of 
November; Miss Caroline Chapman and Messrs. Ryer and Kent were the leading 
attractions. 

At Downieville, the “Fairy Minstrels” have been giving entertainments. Mrs. 
Robb has been singing at Marysville, Shasta City, Weavery ille, and the North gen- 
erally; and the Ethiopean Serenaders at Yreka. Mrs. Eldridge and Miss Kate 
Gray are giving Dramatic Entertainments in Placer County; while the “Stock- 
ton Dramatic Company” have been delighting the citizens of Nevada. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Stark, who have not performed in the Interior sinee their 
return from Australia, commenced an engagement at the Sacramento Theater on 
the 27th of November. We understand that they have received letters from 
London tendering flattering proposals, and that it is their intention to visit Eng- 
land in the Spring. . 

The first Dramatic Entertaiment given at Mariposa, took place on the 21st of 
October last. 

GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE paid a visit, some few days ago, to Carvalho’s Studio, over Ford’s Daguer- 
reian Gallery, corner of Clay and Kearny streets. Mr. Carvalho is an artist of 
great merit. He has just completed a fine portrait of Ex-Mayor Garrison, which, 
for striking resemblance to the original, we have scarcely seen surpassed. He 
has now on his easel a painting of “Our Phoenix,” the blue eyes of which convey 
a depth of astronomical meaning, beautiful to behold. Mr. C. is peculiarly hap. 
py in his paintings of ladies and children, and we recommend him to the patron- 
age of our friends and acquaintances. - - - Forty times, save one, have we 
resolved to accept no poetical contributions unless their merit was undoubted. 
Forty times, save one, have we broken the resolution, which, nevertheless, we 
cannot but feel should have been kept. As we have written, privately, to a 
contributor,—the pleasure of whose acquaintance we have not,—the post we 
hold, rendering it necessary for us to act as censor over the productions intended 
for Tue PioNEER, imposes upon us many thankless and unpleasant duties. It is 
no agreeable matter, we assure you, to speak critically upon another's produc- 
tion; particularly when we reflect, that we may be wrong in our judgment, and 
when we consider the many faults of our own articles;—as for poetry, we dare 
not publish a line we have ever written; for almost every “young man of a 
certain age” has dabbled a little, you know, in verse; and we don’t know that 
there is anything to be ashamed of in acknowledging a weakness which so many 
of “flesh” are heirs to. Our respected pa-pa, who, we vouch, never attempted 
a line of poetry in his life, may take us to task, and solemnly protest that if we 
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are heir to any such weakness, it must have come from the beloved “maternal.” 
But we can’t help it. It was transmitted some how,—and we must admit that 
when a line wouldn't come out straight, or a word to express the idea tersely 
would not arrive at our bidding, we have felt, oh how heavily have we feit, the 
primal curse: “The sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the children.” We 
say wrongly ;—the “ paternal” did attempt a description of the beautiful once, 
whereat we laughed “consumedly.” It was in this quaint wise. We find it in 
a letter, written while on his trip home by way of Panama. The steamer, it 
seems, approached within a short distance of the coast, and the variety of the 
scene presented, and the blending of its colors, struck him as being surpassingly 
beautiful. “I would like to have you fancy that scene, my dear son,” wrote he, 
after alluding to it, “and enjoy it as I did. I am afraid that I havnt spoken of 
it in such a way that you can understand how glorious it was, and I will attempt 
it again. Firstly, then, imagine the black steamer with the passengers all on one 
side, passing through the water at the rate of ten miles an hour, lat. 34° 11’. 
Secondly, between the steamer and the coast, the ocean, (blue, speckled with 
white-caps). Thirdly, back of the ocean, the line of breakers, (white). Fourth- 
ly, back of the breakers, the beach, (yellowish-drab). Fifthly, back of the beach, 
an inclined plane covered with herbage, (green), speckled with cows. Sixthly, 
to the rear of the plane, hills, (blue) Seventhly, above the hills, clouds, 
(white).” Now we appeal to you, reader, whether, after that, we havnt a 
right to coquette a little with the Muses. At any rate, there’s nothing like try- 
ing, even if one is not quite satisfied when he is done. But to return. A large 
pile of poetry, and what may, through courtesy, be styled poetry, is before us. 
With regard to many of the pieces, we have hesitated, again and again; but, at 
last, away goes our good resolution. The villainous, together with sundry con- 
tributions, which would be excellent, were the meter without serious fault, we 
must un—he-si-ta—tingly reject. The excellent, the good, and the indifferent, we 
herewith roll up in a bundle, and deposit in Mr. Foreman’s Drawer, where they 
must await his pleasure. The following is a list of the unpublished accepted 
pieces, up to date. Among them are many of which the more famous authors 
might justly be proud: “'To my Mother,” “The Stranger Guest,” “My Love is 
an Angel,” “O, no, I never can forget,” “Elegy upon the Death of a Beloved 
Father,” “To Minnie Spear,” “ One Sweet Smile repays all,” “A Twilight Dream,” 
“The Returning Emigrant’s Song,” “A Morning in the Mountains,” “ Lines on 
hearing a bell tolling the Midnight Hour,” “ Lines Suggested by the wreck of the 
Yankee Blade,” “‘ Here, Ed, my boy, here’s to You!” “The Coaster’s Fate,” “The 
Capitol,” “ My Gertrude,” “Sweet Orphan, Alice,” “Thoughts at Sea.” Unless 
possessed of superior merit, the shorter your poems are, the greater is the chance 
of their finding an early insertion. If there is any likelihood of a poem rearing 
for you fame, it goes in promptly, even though it be fifteen pages long. - - - 
We have heard the matter discussed, as to which of three or four gentlemen 
living, or, as the deeds have it, “lying and being” in California, could tell the 
most incredible story. It has been proposed to test the relative merits by a trial 
on the Race Track at the “ Mission Dolores ;”—Lie and repeat,—best three in 
five,—for a purse of one thousand blank tickets in Duncan’s last raffle. But we 
think we have a friend—a good, natural liar, as Baldwin says—not much known 
just at present, whom we should enter for that struggle with considerable reli- 
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ance on his native talent. He was describing to us the other day the wonderful 
qualities of a horse that he had trained, as he expressed it, “to do everything.” 
Said he “I taught him to sit at a bench by a table, and eat boiled rice with a 
silver fork.” “Impossible!” said we, “How could a horse eat with a silver fork.” 
“Well,” replied Pinto, “hem! I don’t mean exactly a silver fork, it was one of 
those plated ones, you know—cost about eight dollars a dozen.” We said no 
more! - - - Witt you allow us to relieve ourself of one word in this con- 
nection about—The Agriculiural Exhibition—Big Babies and the “ California 
Farmer.” The said California Farmer of November 16th, throws the following 
potato at us. Notwithstanding, that, on examination, we found a very bad 
“heart” in it, we dip it out with a wooden spoon, and show it up for what it is 
worth: 


“THE PIONEER. 


We look for the regular appearance of Tur Pronrer, and with increased interest; for we have 
wished to believe that this periodical is to be the ne plus ultra of the literature of California. 
We have often been interested deeply—again instructed—and then amused, sometimes wonder- 
fully so—then again complimented; and after all this, would it not be ungrateful to criticise—nay, 
would it not be hash? Yet for all this, we cannot help exclaiming, ‘Ob, what a falling off was 
there.’ 

We opened and read the quotation which we took to be the ‘indice’ of the first article— 

‘When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music.’ 


We read with much interest this beautifully descriptive story of death; like Pierpont’s ‘ Pass- 
ing Away,’ it tells upon the senses. Having read this, we were in hopes the whole number would 
bear the same character, for excellence at least. 

The ‘Sketches of the Revolutions in California,’ and ‘An Evening in Vienna;’ ‘The Nonpa- 
reil,’ with ‘ California in 1851, and ‘ A Trip to the Mines in 1854,’ form the principal and leading 
articles in this number. When we referred to the ‘Summary of Events,’ we did suppose that 
events so important as the Agricultural and Stock exhibitions of California, would have rendered 
them worthy of some notice; we did suppose that even a ‘literary periodical’ of their standing 
could have found room to have spoken of the gems that ‘ Flora’ and * Pomona’ had sent to their 
festal rites. But, alas, Flora and Pomona were not worthy a place in the Life Literature of Cali- 
fornia. True, we find space afforded for the following: 

* October 4.—The Agricultural Exhibition commenced at Musical Hall.’ 

Extensive notice that! October 5, same notice repeated. 

* October 6.—Exhibition of California Cattle and Horses at Pioneer Race Course.’ 


But when the mwportant ‘Promenade Concerts,’ and ‘stag dances’ commenced at Musical 
Hall, a page of the Literary Journal of California can be afforded to picture that festive scene ; 
more than a page is required to discribe minutely the particular style of the dances, and the re- 
fined language verbatim et literatim, of the select assemblage—for it must have been select (+). 
Hear what the Pioneer says: 


* An oval track was soon left fi 





w them (the dancers), and as they passed suecessive portions of the crowd. 
their efforts were accompanied by laughter, ironical applause, and shouts of ‘Good boy,’—‘ Put in the big 
licks, old fellow,’—* There ye go with yer eye out,’’ &c. 

And this the language to present upon a parlor table, as the literature, the highest literature of 
the Golden State. 

But we did not mean to criticise; we only meant to say, that if the celebrated ‘ Promenade 
Concerts’ were worthy of one page and a quarter, and such a refined notice, the Exhibition of 
the Products and the Manufactures of California required more than seven words, If our neigh- 
bors of the Pioneer think we are too severe, we ask them, in all candor, to judge us righteously. 
We are jealous of a cause we love. Agriculture and Horticulture, as exhibited at Musical Hall, 
were worthy of a better notice than was rendered to them by the Pioneer.” 

Now, considered in the light of its beneficial effects upon a country, of its cer- 
tain tendency to surround those who pursue it with happiness, health and wealth, 
Agriculture is, perhaps, the most important branch of human industry vouch- 
safed by a kind Father to man. Upon it, as an ultimate cause, depends the pros- 
perity of a people, and its considerations are of paramount importance. The 
noblest of the earth have been engaged in it: and whatever our short comings 
may be, we know that our heart is not so bad as to allow us, under any circum- 
stances, to utter one word against the noble calling, even in the spirit of levity. 
He, whose efforts are devoted to its advancement, merits the thanks of all. But, 
at the same time, common humanity would, at least, permit us to tilt a friendly 
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lance with ourgeotemporary, who publishes a paper, where Billy Lackaday 
desired to meet his lady love,—“ down among the polyanthuses-es.” While doing 
so, we by no means desire to he “hash,” and might as well, at the outset, acknow- 
ledge “the corn” in the matter of not having properly noticed the Agricultural 
Exhibition. We beg pardon of the public, of the California Farmer in particular, 
and of the California Farmers in general.—But, Agriculture is a great “ Insti- 
tution;” and, as our friend, the author of Sketches of Eminent Californians 
would say, so is abolitionism; so is woman’s-rights-ism ; so is spiritualism, or any 
other “ism,” on which men’s heads have been turned. We do not mean to say 
that it is very deleterious to mental health to allow the attention to be entirely 
absorbed by one pursuit—although such has been hinted by eminent and learned 
gentlemen ;—nor do we mean to assert, positively, that our friend Warren’s head 
is a little “touched” on the subject of “ Flora and Pomona.” We do not mean 
to say that he has changed Agriculture into a species of Agricultur-ism ; although 
such a thing is not impossible. Other men have become monomaniacs before the 
times of Mr. J. L. L. F. Warren. The great Micawber even was somewhat 
“shaky” on the “turn-up” question. But, really, it seems a little singular, that 
Mr. Warren’s strong, well-balanced, eminently unpoetical and practical mind 
should be so completely upset and knocked into confusion by so slight a cireum- 
stance, as a neglect on our humble part to notice what so completely spoke for 
itself, as his Agricultural Exhibition. Why, are we to understand, friend War- 
ren, that you were disappointed in it, and thought it no great affair after all, 
that you should be so sensitive because we did’nt mention it—that you should 
manifest such extreme anxiety to have it puffed? O no; you can’t convince us 
that it wasn’t really a magnificent affair. And yet, there’s something wrong 
somewhere. Why we have met our friend many a time in social converse, and 
must confess, we never dreamed before that there was—monomania lurking in his 
composition. But, when we come to think of it, what ‘are we to infer from this 
article? Ile certainly cannot be in condition to see its real effect. Why, its a 
decided puff for us—a large-sized puff. We do confess ourselves puzzled. It 
Was many, and many a month before Tuz Farmer deigned to notice that there 
was any such thing in existence as the Proneen Macazine; and even when a 
notice came, it was only just sufficient to introduce to its readers a kind word 
we had spoken for it, and its noble aims. Now, of course, Mr. Warren either 
thought we were of little or no consequence, or else was jealous of us; (God 
help the mark!) Under either of which suppositions, his conduct certainly argues 
that all can’t be exactly right with him. For, if he thinks us of no consequence, 
on what supposition, except that of monomania, can we account for his touchi- 
ness on the Agricultural Exhibition? and if he is jealous, he certainly could not 
have been sane in writing a splendid puff for us a column long. Why we 
actually begin to fear that even monomania is too mild a term for his melancholy 
malady. But no matter, friend Warren, we'll take the deed for the will, and we 
thank you just the same as though you knew what you were about: By the 
way, however, we'll save you the necessity of saying that you “didn’t get the 
numbers of the Pioneer;”—for, we submit, that we should not be justified in 
accepting that as an excuse, when we don’t claim the liberty of excusing our- 
selves for not having noticed the Exhibition, because the usual politeness of send- 
ing a ticket wasn’t extended. As we look a little more closely into the article, 
we find in it an additional evidence of a diseased mind For it is well known 
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that Mr. Warren is, by nature and disposition, a truth-loving apd truth-telling 
man ;—eminently so. Aud how are we to account for the fact, that a man so 
remarkably upright, knowing there could be no objection to our entire notice of 


’ 


the “ Promenade Concert,” should have uttered a falsehood, by implication, in so 
inisrepresenting our article by means of a garbled extract, as to make it appear 
to be totally unfit for eyes polite? Will monomania on the subject of Agricul- 
ture account for it? “ Promenade Concerts” have nothing to do with Agricul- 
ture; and, clearly, the most charitable explanation for such unfortunately erratic 
conduct can be nothing less than a supposition of general insanity. Besides, Mr. 
Warren is, naturally, a remarkably careful man; and wouldn't, we are convinced, 
on any consideration (were he in his right mind) have an “improper” line in his 
paper. And yet, how are we to account for the insertion of that little item at 
the bottom of the third column, on the second—but we won't designate! Yes, 
it must certainly be that your mind is very generally shaken from its balance. 
General insanity ;—we begin to be pretty well convinced that that must be it. 
For besides all this, in your better days we knew you to be a charitable man ;— 
eminently a charitable man. Now we confess ourself a little touched on the 
Jelliby question, and since you have given, in this article, unmistakable manifes- 
tations of being “shaky” on the pumpkin question, we can’t, on any other sup- 
position than that of insanity, reconcile your violation of your remarkable—emi- 
nently remarkable natural charity, in not being satisfied with simply taking us 
to task for our own error, but in being so unkind as to go out of the record and 
seek to injure us for noticing such a ball, as has never taken place before; 





a 
scene such as probably could not be witnessed in any other city on the habitable 
globe ;—a scene such as probably will never be witnessed even here again. 
But not to particularize other proofs, we find in your mode of arguing so positive 
an evidence of insanity, that there can be no longer any kind of doubt as to your 
melancholy condition. The insane man is very apt to surprise one with the plausi- 
ble, but erroneous, conclusions which he will suddenly draw, even from erroneous 
premises. Now one of the premises of your syllogism amounts to this, that you 
are pleased with the “ Pioneer,” and, but for one exception, would, perhaps, be 
willing to consider it as the “ne plus ultra of the literature of California.” Now 
we know it is a thankless and profitless labor to argue with a thoroughly insane 
man, but, nevertheless, granting your proposition for the moment, we find your 
conelusion is, that it Should have noticed the Agricultural Exhibition. Now, we 
desire simply to ask,—W hat fat pumpkins and big babies have to do with Belles 
Lettres? Oh, the evidences are too strong! It ean’t even be monomania!—You 
are certainly no less than stark mad, and a fit subject for the Stockton Insane 
Asylum! We deem it our solemn duty, to warn our citizens generally against 
Mr. J. L. L. F. Warren. It is a most melancholy fact, that such a man should for 
a moment be allowed to walk at large upon our streets. We trust we shall not 
be called upon to record any serious disaster to life, limb or property, originating 
from his sad but irresponsible condition. But, whatever you do, friend Warren, 
please don’t shake down the “ Antique Castle;” for therein, and in the sow’ west 
tower thereof, you shall find our baronial apartments, to which we invite you 
for the discussion (provided you'll promise to be harmless,) of a “ Regalia Lon- 
dre,” and a little xice “Otard Dupuy.”—But, by the way, before we leave you, 
we'll thank you for another potato ; merely remarking that the last was a /ee-tle 


underdone ;—we don’t like ours quite so raw ;—we prefer them baked and with the 
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pealon. - - - An esteemed friend writes us that “some years ago, there was 
a cadet at the Military Academy at West Point, who was afflicted with that some- 
what uncadet-like disease—modesty. He was a very military little fellow, and the 
first Sergeant of Company A. The words of command to his company, he could 
give in the most authoritative manner; but when it came to making anything like 
a connected speech, symptoms of the disease intervened, and he was non-plussed. 
A regulation that was in force at this time, gave to the cadets three minutes 
after the drums ceased beating, at all parades, to fall intoranks. This regulation 
becoming an eye-sore to “Old Leather-head Tom,” the Commandant, was by him 
rescinded, and orders given to the First Sergeants to inform their companies of 
the fact. After the evening parade, when company A was brought back to its 
ground to be dismissed, little H. stepped from the right, and, in the most military 
manner, shouted, ‘’tion—company! Shoul-der arms!’ Then, getting very 
red in the face, with many occasional chokes and gasps, he disburdened himself 
of the following lucid announcement ;—‘The customary three minutes—that 
previously—has heretofore been allowed—hereafter—will not be allowed any 
more—after this—again—in future.’ Then in a stentorian voice, his face redder 
than ever, he gave the usual order, ‘ Unfix bayonets !—’der—arms! break ranks— 
march!’ The company broke for their quarters, indulging in an audible smile. 
Gallant little H.! He was promoted a year or two afterwards, exchanged into 
a cavalry regiment, served through all the battles in Mexico, distinguished for 
his ‘gallantry and meritorious conduct.’ - - - Sprakrye of gallantry, reminds 
us of General Worth. Did you ever hear how fond he was of cauliflowers? He 
had a passion for that vegetable ;—a love surpassing the love of women. When 
stationed at West Point, long, long ago, in command of the corps of Cadets, he 
had a little garden, in the rear of his quarters, ploughed up and planted entirely 
with cauliflowers. Low he watched over that little plantation!—first the small 
green leaf, then the respectably sized plant, then the imperfectly developed head ; 
until one day, returning from his duties, his mouth watering at the thought that 
at dinner he should enjoy his first cauliflower from his own garden, he saw— 
horror of horrors—Old Berard’s cow, leisurely finishing the very last cauliflower 
in that same garden. For an instant Worth’s grief, dismay and indignation were 
too great for utterance; until, at last, he broke forth: ‘Very well, madame! 





Perhaps you’d like a little drawn butter on that! ——! your epicurean 
soul!’ Then followed a brick, and a graceful movement on the part of the cow.” 
- - - Messrs. Brirron & Rey, Lithographers, have recently executed a fine 
portrait of Count Gaston de Raousset Boulbon, for a copy of which we tender 
to them our sincere thanks. It will be long ere the memory of this brave but 
ill-starred son of France will fade from the mind of Californians. The sad story 
of his execution in ungrateful Sonora, is destined to fill one of the brightest 
pages of romance in the history of the Pacific Coast. The portrait of Count de 
Raousset Boulbon fills the proudest niche in our humble room, - - - Isir 
not melancholy that the sacred spots of America should ever be in danger of 
invasion by the spirit of utilitarianism? That Genius while on earth should be 
neglected, is not, perhaps, to be wondered at. It is clothed in flesh like one of 
us. We meet it from day to day; we find in it our foibles and faults. We talk 
with it and learn its weaknesses. We find that it is not one vast bottomless sea. 
We do not think so much of the spots in it which our plummet will not fathom, 


as of its huge shallows upon which we ground. We walk with it, eat with if, 
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and call upon for money due us; and it is impossible, from the nature of things, 
for it to inspire us with that respect which is its due. We are too near to it to 
judge of its proportions. In respect of Genius, the law of nature, that the closer 
we approach objects the larger they seem, is reversed. The nearer we approach 
it, the less we regard it. It is only when Death lifts it from among us, and bears 
it thitherward among the distant shadows upon the other bank of the solemn 
stream which all must cross, it is only when we thus regard it from afar, that 
its form rears itself to our vision in just proportion. It is only then that we 
realize its greatness, and the sway it has held and still holds over our thoughts, 
minds and characters. The bright spark must be shaken out of the ashes, which 
covered and dimned it on earth. What care the creditors of Dickens for Little 
Nell, or Paul Dombey? He is the very Skimpole of his own brain; and, clutch- 
ing their notes and due-bills, they chase him from his home. The American 
traveler has not seen Rome unless he has visited the slope where rest the 
remains of the gentle Keats, or the silent urn where lie the ashes of the erring 
Shelly. He wanders night and day to drink the waters of the Avon, or say 
that he has seen the tomb of Dryden. And yet America will expatriate the 
noblest sculptors the world ever saw, and will allow the heartless, calculating 
speculator to desecrate the sacred shades of Mount Vernon, and lead in his 
screaming, rattling fiend—machinery, to start wild echos within the tomb of 
Washington. 0, this is not fancy. Read: 

“If we succeed in purchasing it, it will be conveyed in trust to the President of the United 
States and the Governor of Virginia, to be preserved and improve din our names, as a hallowed 
resort for all people. And for its continued preservation and improvement, a trifle will be charged 
for each visitor. Everything connected with the enterprise—names, residence, sum and services 
of either sex—will be registered and kept at Mount Vernon, as a record for our descendants. 
Should we fail in the purchase, we then wish to erect, at least, a mausoleum over the sarcophagus, 
(the gift of a noble Philadelphis in), W hich contains the sacred ashes of Washington, and preserve 
them, at least, from desecration.’ 

This, reader, is an extract from an eloquent appeal, written by a lady, to the 
women of Philadelphia, urging them to “come forward and aid in rescuing 
Mount Vernon from the hands of manufacturing speculators,” by raising the 
sum of $200,000 for its purchase. It implores all who reverence the noble dead, 
and would wish to preserve the home aud grave of Washington, and retain un- 
broken all the sacred associations which cling around the spot, to contribute to 
this object, to encourage their children to join in their contributions, and to solicit 
the aid of their fathers, husbands and brothers. Now is there an American who 
ean think of this without a blush? We cannot ask for respect for the living. 
Their faults press upon us; their perversities, and peculiarities, and downright 
sins annoy and disgust us. But where—where is our respect for the dead! 
Cannot something be done to rescue Mount Vernon? Cannot the ladies of Cali- 
fornia respond to the ladies of Philadelphia with aid substantial? We learn 
from the Boston Journal, that state and city committees have been appointed at 
the south for the collection of funds, and we cannot but hope, for the honor of 
California, that a similar movement may be made here. - - - We acknowl- 
edge the receipt of a map of the Gadsden Purchase, Sonora and portions of New 
Mexico, Chihuahua and California, drawn by Hermann Ehrenbeg, T. E., from his 
own notes and those of other eminent explorers. It gives the best representa- 
tion we have ever seen of that extensive tract of country lately purchased from 
Mexico, and shows accurately, not only its towns, villages and wagon roads, but 
also the route of the Atlantie and Pacifie Railroad, between El Paso and Color 
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ado City. One cannot fail to observe the favorable and commanding position of 
the latter place, which is situated at the head of the Gulf of California and the 
junction of the Gila and Colorado rivers. It must eventually become the agri- 
cultural entrepét, and the chief commercial port of the southern portion of our 
State, and offers a fine opportunity for those wishing to invest in town lots. 
- - - As we paused the other day, writes “our John,” at the toll-gate of the 
Mission Plank Road to disburse the necessary half-dollar, we remarked to the 
toll-gate man—who was a waggish looking “creetur,”—“ How much better it 
would be if this was only a shell road!” “Well,” said he, handing us our 
change, with an embryo grin lurking about his countenance, “we do make you 
shell out here, Colonel.” “Colonel,” said we, as we rode off,—“could he possi- 
bly now have meant ‘ Kernel,—a play on the words—shelling out a kernel. 
The reflections suggested by this incident really made us quite unhappy, and to 
this day we have no idea “what the man meant.” - - - Arthe Mission of 
Dolores stands an unoccupied house, adjoining which is a vacant office, over the 
door of which last, is a sign, “M. T. O’Connor’s Office.” We told “ young Pills” 
that the sign should be changed to “ O’Connor’s M. T. office,” and he laughed, as 
he generally does when we say anything; but it is very doubtful whether the 
youth understood it. - - - One of the most beautiful variations—yes, in 
many cases, improvements on the Daguerrean process, is the “Crayon.” Messrs. 
Hamilton & Shew, whose suite of rooms is on Clay street, just above Montgom- 
ery—hayve, through long practice, become exceedingly skillful in obtaining 
“ counterfeit presentments ” by this process. The back-ground of the crayon is 
white instead of black, and, as a general thing, the head and bust only are taken. 
It can readily be conceived that the picture cannot but have a very classic and 
rich appearance. By the way, we understand that the community are indebted 
to the enterprise of Messrs. H. & 8. for the initiative movement, which has 
resulted in the late reduction in the price of daguerreotypes. Their rooms are 
elegantly fitted up, and they are gentlemen whose skill in procuring artistic as 
well as accurate pictures, deserves liberal encouragement. - - - Can it be 
possible that Madame Bishop has blacked her face, put on a woolly wig, and ap- 
peared upon the Metropolitan boards with Negro melodies! If she supposes she 
has gained in popularity, she should relieve herself forthwith of the erroneous 
impression. Though it may have made a few “of the unskillful laugh,” it could 
not but make “the judicious grieve,” and Madame Anna Bishop was the last 
person from whom we could have expected such melancholy degradation of high 
art. If what we hear be sincerely spoken, we fear it will be long before she will 
recover from the effects of this sad mistake. - - - A Farr correspondent, to 
whom we tender many thanks, sends us the following: The following anec- 
dote of the late Gen. James T 





, of New York, you may believe, pour c'est 
vrai. It was related to me by an eye and ear witness. Many years ago, the 
General resided altogether at his country-seat on the banks of the Hudson, at 
which time he was President of the Bank of Poughkeepsie. On leaving the 
bank one day, as he stood drawing on his gloves preparatory to stepping into 
his carriage, waiting there to receive him, his eye fell on a very splendid equip- 
age that had just driven up, to which was attached a span of superb horses. Its 
owner alighted; he was a man fond of show and fashion, at the same time not 
over scrupulous in paying his bills. Following the direction of the General’s 
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gaze, he thus accosted him,—“ How do you like my new ‘turn-out,’ General?” 
“Tt is very elegant, sir.” Delighted with the approval of a man of such acknowl- 
edged taste as Gen. T——, he continued, “ And what do you suppose I gave for 
the whole affair?” “I suppose you gave your note!” - - - Passing a 
summer some years ago in Dutchess County, N. Y., where the inhabitants were 
mostly of the Quaker religion, at the invitation of a member of that order, I 
once attended a Quaker meeting. Ihe speaker, or rather the principal one—for 
there were several, of both sexes—a man of some eminence, attempted to eluci- 
date some of the peculiar features of their faith—very little to my edification, I 
must confess. When the meeting was over, and we were seated in the carriage, 
the good lady asked what I thought of the discourse? at the same time express- 
ing great delight at the ability with which he had handled the subject. Not 
wishing to damp an enthusiasm so rarely exhibited in a Quaker, I merely replied 
that “in expressing his belief he had not been very explicit.” “Ah, no!” she 
interposed, “he has lost his teeth; did thee not observe it?” - - - AN anec- 
dote was prevalent in Mississippi, of a gentleman who possessed some peculiar- 
ities of character. He was a great bookworm, read none but Latin or Greek 
authors, and drank no water that had not been previously boiled. After the set- 
tlement of the State by the whites, they were often put to fright by the descent 
of wandering Choctaws, with hostile intentions. On one occasion news spread 
through the town that the Indians, in pretty strong numbers, were making their 
appearance. In the greatest consternation, men, women and children, black as 
well as white, were speedily mounted and started for the Natchez settlement for 
protection. Our hero, after placing his wife in her saddle, gave her their two 
children, while he mounted another horse and rode for dear life after the flying 
crowd, which he soon outstripped. Occasionally he would halt, and locking 
back, halloo to his burdened wife to keep up. On turning a bend in the highway 
he rode a few steps back and shouted—* Ellie! come on, I say! If you don’t 
make haste, I hope to G— the Indians will catch you!” This was being “ pecu- 
liar” with a vengeance. The flight was unnecessary, as the rumor proved to be 
unfounded. But the pious and loving wish was never entirely forgotten or for- 


given. - - - Asout the same time there was no regular preaching in that 


neighborhood. At stated intervals a Methodist Minister from an adjoining county 


took that place in his cireuit. The inhabitants were assembled in the Court 
House one evening, to improve such an opportunity, when, after reading the 
hymn, he requested some one of the audience to set the tune. <A certain Judge, 
a great wag, with a voice peculiarly slow and guttural, rose and said: “Stran- 
ger, I can’t do it; never turned a tune in my life; but there is neighbor Deforest 
over there,-who is a great musician. I think if he were to try, he could carry 
off the top of the meeting house.” This Deforest was the pest of the place, from 
his unskillful efforts to play on the clarionet, and the allusion set the whole 
assembly in a titter. This same Judge was a pretty free liver, and as this was be- 
fore the days of Temperance reform, his potations were both deep and frequent. A 
friend once ventured to remonstrate with him on the pernicious habit, and hint- 
ed at the large amount of liquor he was said to imbibe daily. He confessed the 
truth of the charge, admitted its fatal tendency, adding, “ But neighbor 
you don’t take into consideration my great thirst.” 


, 


[END OF VOL. II.] 








